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Honor Sup’t. Beha 
With Fine Tributes 
At Albany Banquet 


Nearly 300 Agents, Brokers and 
Company Men Attend Testi- 
monial Gathering 


AFFAIR WAS NON-PARTISAN 


Speakers Call the Superintendent 
“Fearless, Just and Human” 
in Regulating Insurance 











Slightly over two and one-half years 
ago, in April, 1924, to be exact, Gov- 
ernor Alfred E. Smith of New York 
greatly surprised the insurance fraternity 
in New York State by appointing as su- 
perintendent of insurance to succeed Col. 
Francis R. Stoddard, Jr., a man who had 
never before held public office and who 
was wholly unknown to the great ma- 
jority of insurance men. ‘True, he was 
a lawyer who had had nearly twenty 
years of practice and had specialized in 
insurance cases to a certain extent, but 
he was not a popularly known figure. 
This man was James A. Beha. 

Tall, broad-shouldered, aggressive and 
forceful in appearance, the new insurance 
superintendent of New York State made 
a favorable impression upon those who 
saw him shortly after his appointment. 
He looked his interviewers squarely in 
the eye, confessed his ignorance of the 
many intricacies of insurance regulation, 
but declared that he was there to do his 
best, honestly and fearlessly. _ 

Those who had not met Superintendent 
Beha were somewhat assured about the 
qualifications of the new department head 
by a statement of James J. Hoey, former 
deputy superintendent of the New York 
Department and now a member of Hocy 
& Ellison, agents for a large number of 
companies. Mr. Hoey’s. words were suf- 
ficient. He said among other things that 
Mr, Beha “is not only a lawyer of fine 
abilities, but of upright character. Gov- 
ernor Smith wanted a man of broad ex- 
perience and particular qualifications for 
an office the importance of which he rec- 
ognizes, and he felt that Mr. Beha had 
the qualifications. The Governor is to 
be congratulated upon the wisdom of 
ur. Beha’s appointment. He will fill the 

ill.” 

Hoey’s Predictions Borne Out 

Mr. Hoey’s forecast might have gone 
wrong, but it didn’t. On Thursday night 
of last week at the Hotel Ten Eyck, in 
Albany, the same Mr. Hoey sat back 
comfortably in tis chair at a_ re- 
ception and banquet attended by nearly 

insurance men and listened to those 
who in 1924 were naturally a bit skeptical 
laud Superintendent Beha to the skies and 
express the wish that when his present 
term of office is over he will accept the 
offer of reappointment which is certain 
to be made, for Governor Smith will be 
at the head of the state government for 
another two years. It was the unanimous 
9pinion of those at this dinner that Su- 
Perintendent Beha has “filled the bill.” 
The testimonial banquet to the New 


(Continued on Page 30) 














PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd. 
of London 
100 William Street, New York 


A corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 


144. years of successful business 


operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 


lute security. 


Excellent Service and Facilities 


PHOENIX 


Indemnity Company 
123 William Street, New York 


























The Insurance Company of North America has never 
lacked widespread and capable representation. The 
most aggressive insurance agents are attracted to its 
standards—because it enjoys national protection for 
dependability, because its scope of protection covers 
every property insurance need and because in its field 
organization and head office it is equipped to render 
the type of service that every agent needs for maxi- 
mum success. 


Insurance Company of 


North America 
Philadelphia 
and the 


Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
write practically every form of protection except life. 
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Celebrate With Us 


Next June this Company will celebrate its Eightieth Anniversary 
with a great Convention in Philadelphia, to be attended by Field rep- 
resentatives from all parts of the country. 





The PENN MuTuaAt has places for capable, hard-working men and 
women who are devoted to the highest ideals of life insurance. Con- 
tracts are satisfactory, and the conditions and atmosphere of a PENN 
MuTUAL agency relationship are of the kind that creates enthusiasm 
and assures permanency. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Organized 1847 














Cox and McConkey 
Amazed by Welcome 
To Them in N. Y. 


Managers of Forty Companies 
Greet Canada Life Men 
At Luncheon 


GOOD WISHES FROM BEHA 


Toronto Executives Return Greatly 
Pleased by Company’s 
Reception Here 
Herbert C. Cox, president, and T. G. 
McConkey, general manager of the Can- 
ada Life, have returned to Toronto after 
hearing and feeling the heartbeat of New 

York. 

Their visit to this city was attended 
by evidences of hospitality which prob- 
ably have never been equalled in the 
history of the life insurance business. 
‘Their company, the Canada Life, has en- 
tered this state and the welcome given 
them was described to The Eastern Un- 
derwriter by both the executives as fall- 
ing little short of thrilling, 

Kind Words From Every One 

It included a luncheon in their honor 
given by Hart & Eubank, general agents 
of the Aetna Life Insurance Company; 
a warm welcome by the Insurance Su- 
perintendent of New York State in a 
speech at that lunch, and the presence 
there also of not only more than forty 
general agents of the city, with all of 
whom the Canada Life will be in com- 
petition, but of Frank H. Davis, second 
vice-president of the Equitable Life So- 
ciety, as the representative of the New 
York state companies, and of K. A. Lu- 
ther, vice-president and agency director 
of the Aetna Life, the general agents of 
which company gave the lunch to 
Messrs. Cox and McConkey. A leading 
banker was also present to join his good 
wishes with those of the others. 

‘Then along came the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents’ convention 
and Messrs. Cox and McConkey were 
literally besieged in the lobby and foyer 
by insurance men joining in the wel- 
come. Among them were some general 
agents who did not attend the Hart & 
Eubank lunch. Messrs. Cox and Mé- 
Conkey could well be excused if they had 
been swept off their feet by such a dem- 
onstration. 

The Hart & Eubank lunch was held at 
the Bankers’ Club one day last week, 
fifty being in attendance. Hugh D. Hart 
was toastmaster. Gerald A. Eubank was 
for five years with the Canada Life, its 
manager in Detroit and a personal pro- 
ducer as well who paid for as much as 
$2,000,000 a year. 

How Canada Life Started 

There is no reason why this story 
should not begin with a little bit of his- 
tory. It is in the form of a brief nar- 
rative recited by President Cox at the 
luncheon, and dates with an incident in 

(Continued on page 12) 
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DO YOU KNOW? 


That the percentage of actual to expected mortality of 
THE EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA is one of the very 
lowest of any company? 


That risks have been selected with such great care that 
during 1925 the Company actually experienced only 30.1 
per cent of the expected death rate, and this is reflected 


directly in high dividends to EQUITABLE OF IOWA 
policyholders. 


That THE EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA operates un- 
der the Iowa Deposit law which requires approved se- 
curities to be deposited with the State in amounts suf- 
ficient to cover the reserve on every policy. 


HOEY, ELLISON & WENDT, INC. 


General Agents 
EQUITABLE LIFE INSURANCE CO., OF IOWA 


99 WILLIAM STREET - JOHN 0833 
BRANCH OFFICES 
1313 Military Park Bldg. 1270 Broadway 
Newark, N. J. New York City 
189 Joralemon Street 2246-48 Woolworth Bldg. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. New York City 
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’Twas a Mellow Hughes 
Who Faced Presidents 


TWENTY YEARS MAKES CHANGE 





Famous Lawyer Was a “Knock-Out” At 
Convention Last Week; Historic 
Luncheon of Ten 





Experience and the passing years 
work wonders in human beings, which 
has never been more aptly illustrated 
than in the case of Charles Evans 
Hughes. Twenty years ago when he was 
counsel for the Armstrong investigation 
committee and his day after day cross- 
examinations of great insurance officials 
found echo in flaming headlines he 
treated the business of life insurance to 
an earthquake shock through his cold, 
driving, drilling, merciless, unbending, 
unsmiling interrogatories. Then came 
the flood of public honors which took 
him to the Supreme Court and to the 
nomination for President. 

It was a changed Charles Evans 
Hughes who faced the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents in addressing 
them at the Astor last week. Some in 
the audience had not seen him since the 
old days of two decades ago when he 
had horns. Others in the audience had 
never seen him, but for years had carried 
in their minds a pen picture of him as 
an ogre. They were amazed at the man 
who confronted them. As forceful as 
ever, his voice powerful and easily car- 
rying to every corner of the big room, 
the spirit of fun danced in his eyes and 
a sense of humor bubbled through his 
talk. A man of great charm of manner 
was speaking. 

His Luncheon Companions 


The confidence he expressed in life in- 
surance, the wisdom with which he in- 
terpreted its significance, the compli- 
ments he gave its administration were 
backed by the clearest of clear cut logic. 
He was not only a hit upon this occa- 
sion—he was a knock-out. 

When Mr. Hughes arrived at the 
Astor he was met by Judge William A. 
Day of the Equitable and Darwin P. 
Kingsley of the New York Life. When 
he was introduced the entire audience 
arose in a tribute of réspect to this great 
mentality and force in public life. When 
he concluded he sat in the front row 
with Judge Day on one side of him and 
Darwin P. Kingsley on the other. He 
listened with keenest interest to the 
other speakers, including Frederick H. 
Ecker, vice-president of the Metropoli- 
tan Life. Every paragraph of Mr. 
Ecker’s talk carried Hughes back to the 
Armstrong days as Mr. Hughes un- 
doubtedly contrasted the present, as so 
ably sketched by Mr. Ecker, with the 
days with which the lawyer was so well 
acquainted. 

Then came the luncheon when Mr. 
Hughes was seated at a table which in- 
cluded at least one of the men he had 
put on the grill at the legislative hear- 
ing of 1905, as well as a member of the 
Armstrong committee. There were ten 
men at the Hughes lunch table. The in- 
surance men were Judge Day, Mr. Kings- 
ley, Haley Fiske, E. E. Rhodes, president 

(Continued on Page 20) 





GARDINER AGENCY’S RECORD 

The Harry Gardiner agency of the 
John Hancock Mutual Life, New York, 
has in the elevén months of the year 
1926 paid for $7,405,500 which represents 
a gain over a similar period of last year 
of $1,944,500. During the month of No- 
vember the Gardiner agency paid for 
$901,000. 


FOOTBALL COACH 

James L. “Jimmie,” Brader, former 
football coach at the University of Wis- 
consin and line coach at Harvard Uni- 
versity, the past season, has accepted a 
Position with the Bankers’ Life Com- 
pany, Des Moines, Iowa, and will work 
out of the Madison agency. 














THE HERITAGE 
OF 
YOUTIA 


It is not difficult to pre-determine the 
reply all good fathers would make to the 
query: Do you wish your son to be in college 
or at work at eighteen?” 


The unanimous desire would be for ed- 
ucation. 


And that is the reason why during the 
past few years there has been an impressive 
growth of educational endowment business. 


All children reared comfortably have a 
right to expect, and do expect, a thorough 
schooling. The fact that family adversity 
often stifles this ambition is incidental, despite 
its tragedy. 


I} all fathers and mothers could be made 
to realize the valiant service performed by 
educational endowment there would be fewer 
boys and girls denied their just heritage. 


The Prudential submits a superior policy 
for this purpose and invites brokers and 
agents to avail themselves of the services 
of this company’s Ordinary agencies— 
located in virtually all large cities in— 
placing such business. 


The Prudential 


usne. =B Insurance Company of America 
pate 
Home Office: Newark, New Jersey 


Epwarp D. Durrtetp, President 


SS 
PRUDENTIAL Se 








Clubwomen Guests 
Of Life Underwriters 


HEAR PRAISE OF INSURANCE 





Robert L. Jones, Chairman of Meeting, 
With G. M. Lovelace, H. D. Hart 
and Alice Lakey Among Speakers 





Some of the leading club women of 
New York gathered at the Astor on 
Monday of this week as the guests of 
the Life Underwriters’ Association of 


New York where they heard about life 
insurance from prominent insurance 
speakers and enthusiastically endorsed 
the idea of carrying life insurance mes- 
sages from one end of the New York 
world of clubwomen to the other. 

Some of the women even told their 
personal experiences with the benefits of 
insurance. The meeting concluded: with 
a short talk by Miss Alice Lakey, edi- 
tor of “Insurance,” who has done so 
much to enlist the interest of club 
women in putting insurance on the pro- 
grams of their meetings. 


Those Present 


A list of the club women present 
follows: 


Mrs. William Dick Sporborg, president, New 
York City Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


Mrs. Grace Purdy, president, State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. 


Mrs. Alfred Caufield Bage, president, Elec- 
tric Club. 


Mrs. H. A. Stimson, president, Sorosis Club. 


Mrs. Louis Ralston, president, Rainy Day 
Club. 


Mrs. John Enos Quinn, president, Women’s 
Democratic Club. 


Mrs. Hack Lobe, president, Portia Club. 


Mrs. Edward D. Wisely, president, Staten 
Island Women’s Club. 


Mrs. Thomas J. Vivian, president, Congress 
of States. 


Mrs. Harry C. Palmer, president, Long Island 
Council of Women’s Clubs, and the following 
members of the Federation of Women’s Clubs: 
Mrs. Charles Gregory, chairman of the Ameri- 
can Home department; Mrs. Lily H. Wallace, 
American Home Making department; Mrs. E. 
W. Kingsland, American Home Making depart- 
ment; Mrs. Charles D. Hirsh, chairman of the 
American Home Making department; Mrs. 
Laura A. Cauble, American Home Making de- 
partment; Mrs. S. D. Stephens, American 
Home Making department, and Mrs. Harry 
Libbey, Mrs. Willis P. Miner, Mrs. Alfred H. 
Hausrath and Mrs. Park Mathewson. 


Inalienable Rights of the Child 


Robert L. Jones of the State Mutual 
was chairman. Hugh D. Hart of the 
Aetna Life was the first speaker and he 
talked of the inalienable rights of the 
child to enjoy the blessings of an edu- 
cation. He said there was a lot of talk 
nowadays about the inalienable rights of 
people and that the child should not be 
neglected in this discussion. One way 
to make certain that those rights shall 
be observed is by, insurance, he said. Mr. 
Hart said that many a boy is being put 
through college as the result of his 
father’s taking out an insurance policy 
and he said that many people had in- 
feriority complexes because of inferior 
positions they had to hold when left 
face to face with poverty at an early 
age. 

Miss Emma H. Ditzler of the Con- 
necticut Mutual, one of the most suc- 
cessful writers of women in the coun- 
try, gave advice to the women present 
as to their insurance attitude. She said 
that if women understood insurance 
benefits as much as men do there would 
be more insurance written and the wife 
would bring up the subject in the home 
herself voluntarily. She made an appeal 
for the income plan. 


Woman Stenographer at 62 


Dr. Griffin M. Lovelace told human 
interest stories about situations which 
have arisen through lack of insurance. 
He told of a woman sixty-two years old 
who was a stenographer and pretended 
that she was only fifty in order to hold 
her job. He discussed the partnership 
of marriage which he termed a partner- 
ship of the bread-winner and home- 
maker and said it was an economic as 
well as sentimental partnership. 

Mrs. Charles D. Hirsh, chairman of 


(Continued on page 19) 
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PROTECTION--HUNGER 


SEVEN-TENTHS of the families in America are dependent on wages, and the fathers 
and mothers live in constant dread of sickness, injury, unemployment, impoverished 
old age, and premature death. That they hunger for protection from these calamities 


is proclaimed by the billions of industrial insurance in force. 


Those who are hard pressed, especially, realize that insurance has developed into some- 
thing more than mere indemnity. With its nurses dotting the country, its safety engi- 
neers removing the dangers to life and limb, its medical men and welfare workers 
steadily extending the life-span, insurance is now, in very truth, protection. And so, 
for the wage earner, it is neither a luxury nor even a debatable purchase; it is a vital 
want. The institution that enables him to meet that want, renders him a valuable 


service. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, Vice-President HALEY FISKE, President 
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Association Of 


Life Presidents 





Downward Trend in Death Rate From 


Diseases in This Country and Canada 





FATALITIES RESULTING FROM AUTOS ON 


INCREASE 





Life Insurance Companies Have Been a Factor Among Agencies Pro- 
moting Health Improvement, Says H. S. Nollen, 
President, Equitable Life, Iowa 





“Life Saving Results—Economic and 
Social,” was the title of an interesting 
address which was made by Henry S. 
Nollen, president of the Equitable Life 
of Iowa, at the convention of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Presidents at the Hotel 
Astor last week. 

Mr. Nollen pointed out the fact that 
the insurance companies were playing a 
large part in agencies which were pro- 
moting health improvement and that 
there was a downward trend in the death 
rate from diseases in the United States 
and Canada, but that fatalities resulting 
from automobile accidents were on the 
increase. Among other things he said 
were: 

“The business of Life Insurance, 
founded upon the factors that measure 
longevity, has readily available records 
from which the most accurate and up- 
to-date mortality statistics can be tabu- 
lated and used as a means of estimating 
the improvement or decline in the gen- 
eral public health. Accordingly leading 
life insurance. companies, both member 
and non-member, have, for six years, 
cooperated in a tabulation of their num- 
bers of deaths, by principal causes, and 
the ratios of such deaths to the numbers 
of insured lives. Heretofore, an expert 
has each year analyzed these data and 
explained some phases of their sigmifi- 
cance. This year, 52 legal reserve life 
insurance companies of the United States 
have again contributed their record 
which now totals 270,912 deaths occur- 
ring during the first ten months of 1926 
among an aggregate of more than 31 
million lives exposed to risk in the com- 
bined Industrial and Ordinary branches 
of the business. This is a very consid- 
erable and representative portion of the 
entire population and therefore makes 
the record a reliable index of the health 
conditions in general during the current 
year, 

“The greatest number of deaths have 
been caused by organic diseases of the 
heart, numbering 127 victims. Pneumonia 
ranks second with 88; then follows tu- 
berculosis with 81 deaths, and fourth in 
order is cancer with a toll of 72. Bright’s 
disease caused 68 and apoplexy 56 deaths. 
Influenza cut down 25 individuals, and 
16 normal healthy lives were extin- 
guished by automobile accidents— ap- 
proximately as many as suicides and 
homicides combined and equivalent to 
about 40% of deaths from all other ex- 
ternal causes. The total for all causes 
relating principally to adult life is 826 
deaths. Adding those of children in this 
hypothetical community, there would be 
a total of 868 deaths during the current 
year. This is ari increase over the pre- 
ceding year of approximately 4%, or 
about 33 deaths, composed of the fol- 
lowing changed conditions: The largest 
increase in the ratio of fatalities was due 
to pneumonia and other causes in the 
order named—influenza, organic heart 
diseases, Bright’s disease, cancer, apop- 
lexy; and among the external causes 
there was an increase in suicides and au- 
tomobile accidents. The causes which 
show a decrease are typhoid fever, tu- 
berculosis, respiratory diseases other 
than pneumonia, and there was a marked 
decrease in deaths from external causes 





HENRY S. NOLLEN 


other than automobile accidents and 
suicides. 
Children’s Diseases 

“Our figures for the children’s dis- 
eases are based only on the industrial 
group and therefore must be considered 
independently. Among these diseases, 
there was an increase of about 3% over 
the preceding year caused by a very 
marked rise in the rate of deaths due to 
measles and, in a lesser degree, to 
whooping cough. Diarrhea and enteritis, 
which are the principal victimizers ‘of 
children, show a marked reduction, and 
also diphtheria, meningitis and scarlet 
fever in the order named. 

“This study indicates that during 1926 
there will be 1,432,000 deaths in the 
United States as against 1,357,000 in 
1925, an increase of 75,000. Of this num- 
ber 53,000 are due to the increase in the 
death rate. The death rate among in- 
sured lives increased from 835.7 in 1925 
to 868.2 in 1926, an increase of 3.9%. 
Applying this percentage to the death 
rate among the entire population, we es- 
timate that there will be approximately 
53,000 more deaths during the year 1926 
than would have been the case had the 
same mortality rate prevailed as last 
ear. 
¥ “Summarizing again the results tabu- 
lated in detail in the accompanying ex- 
hibits of the 21 separately specified 
causes of death, the mortality rate was 
lower from 10 causes while from 11 
causes it was higher than last year, pneu- 
monia and influenza with heart disease 
and Bright’s disease among adults and 
measles and whooping cough among 
children being the dominent causes of 
increased loss of human life within the 
past year. 

Automobile Fatalities 


“Fatalities resulting from automobile 
accidents continue a large factor in our 
national mortality picture. The national 


Safety Council has announced that 2,600 
persons were killed by automobile acci- 
dents in the streets and highways in the 
United States during the month of Oc- 
tober, 1926—four more daily than during 
November, 1925, which was the worst of 
last year. According to present indica- 
tions, it is estimated that the toll in 
human lives by motor vehicle accidents, 
including those resulting from collisions 
with trains and street cars, will run over 
22,000 for the current year in the United 
States. This great waste of human life 
from a cause preventable wholly by com- 
munity and individual effort indicates a 
serious lack of a sense of social re- 
sponsibility—both public and personal. 

“As might be expected, there is a fluc- 
tuation in the aggregate rate of death 
in a population from year to year and 
also in the relative magnitude of the rate 
of loss due to various causes of death, 
so that we should observe the changes 
that have occurred over a period of 
years to measure the effect of such con- 
ditions as we know, or may assume, to 
have been a factor in the result. Herein 
lies the value of vital statistics. They 
lead not only to a study of contributing 
factors, but also point out in how far 
any specially directed efforts for better- 
ment may have served their purpose. The 
rate of loss per 100,000 is indicated in 
the scale upon the vertical line, and the 
corresponding years are recorded from 
left to right on the base of the chart. 
Some of the lines show a very marked 
decline and others a rise in rate of loss 
due to specified diseases within the seven 
year period. For example, in 1920, tu- 
berculosis caused the highest number of 
deaths, with an average of nearly 118 
to each 100,000 of exposed lives. In 
1921, this rate dropped just below 100, 
and has continued to descend until the 
rate for the first ten months of the cur- 
rent year approximates 81 per 100,000. 
Compare this with the deaths due to 
organic diseases of the heart which 
ranked the next highest in 1920, with an 
average of 110 deaths per 100,000. A\l- 
though there was a slight improvement 
in 1921, since then there has been a 
rather regular increase until the 10 
months for the current year show that 
the rate has risen to more than 127 per 
100,000, thus taking the lead among all 
causes. 

Decline in Diseases 

“The recent decline in fatalities due 
to tuberculosis, diphtheria and typhoid 
fever, are clearly shown to be continu- 
ations of the same trend since the year 
1900; and in like manner, the recent 
trend of increase in deaths due to dis- 
eases of the heart, apoplexy and cancer, 
are shown to have been preceded by a 
comparatively steady rise since 1900. The 
striking exception appears in the years 
1918 and 1919, when the disastrous ef- 
fects of influenza and pneumonia, which 
closely parallel each other, are shown 
in the sudden and extreme rise and fall 
of the toll of deaths, and a coincident 
change in the trends of other diseases 
during the sudden period of dominance 
of these two scourges. Not only was 
the downward trend of tuberculosis 
much accelerated but the rising trend 
of deaths due to heart diseases, Bright’s 
disease and apoplexy reversed into a 
temporary drop. 

“This exceptional change in the trend 
of the degenerative diseases, as well as 
the acceleration of decline in others co- 
incident with this spasmodic course of 
influenza and pneumonia, may be ac- 
counted for by the fact that these 
scourges suddenly removed a large num- 
ber of persons who might otherwise have 
survived a time and died from other 
causes. This opinion is supported by 
Chart No. 3, showing the aggregate 
rates of loss in the registration areas 
of the United States for the last quarter 


of a century and the corresponding ag- 
gregates of the life companies for the 
past seven years. There is a uniform- 
ity in the drop to a minimum in the year 
1921, and a subsequent rise in the total 
death rate. That might also be ex- 
plained upon the theory that the high 
toll of deaths in 1918 removed a con- 
siderable number of individuals with 
weakened constitutions who might, ex- 
cept for the epidemic, have survived until 
an older age and death result from other 
causes, 

“The influenza epidemic appears to 
have had a lesser effect in the gradual 
descent in rates of loss due to diphtheria 
and typhoid fever. This might be ex- 
plained on the ground that these dis- 
eases have been placed under more com- 
plete control for a long period—the most 
marked improvement dating back prior 
to the year 1900. Since the havoc played 
by influenza and pneumonia, there ap- 
pears to be a close parallel in the course 
of death from these diseases until the 
present which records a lower ratio of 
deaths due to these two grave causes 
than a quarter of a century ago. 

_ “The trend of mortality from all causes 
is for the registration areas of the United 
States since 1900, and also for portions 
of this period from available figures for 
Canada, New Zealand and insured lives. 
It is plain that there has, in the long 
run, been a decreasing rate of deaths 
among various populations as well as in- 
sured lives. This reduction has been ef- 
fected chiefly by a great improvement in 
the control of epidemics, infections and 
communicable diseases, and particularly 
the diseases peculiar to infancy and child- 
hood; so that while the prolonging of the 
average life of human beings has been 
in part due to saving lives of youth and 
early manhood, the result is chiefly due 
to the great saving of the lives of chil- 
dren, among whom the toll was formerly 
appalling from the time of birth through 
the period of infancy. There has not 
been a corresponding improvement in the 
reduction of aggregate ratios of deaths 
among that dominant group composed of 
the bread-winners during the mature ac- 
tive period of life. Within this range of 
middle life, what may be termed “de- 
generative diseases” have steadily taken 
an increasing toll and their rising trend 
has been a constant countercheck against 
decreasing fatalities from diseases that 
have been brought under control of med- 
ical and surgical treatment and admin- 
istrative regulation. That the conquest 
of this latter type of diseases has appar- 
ently resulted in the general extension 
of lives to advanced ages when the de- 
generative diseases are dominantly de- 
structive, is a more hopeful theory than 
the one which accounts for the steadily- 
increasing toll of deaths from premature 
breaking down of the human mechanism 
as indicating a great susceptibility to 
the ravages of degenerative processes. 

Promoting Health Conditions 

“Many voluntary agencies for the 
stimulation of public interest in promot- 
ing improved health conditions have 
functioned in a purely humanitarian 
spirit and have done their share in arous- 
ing cornmunities to a sense of their re- 
sponsibility in calling for recruits wher- 
ever they could be found. 

“Life insurance companies have doubt- 
less been a factor among the agencies 
promoting health improvement—first, 
through a wide distribution of funds, 
made available in time of need, aad 
thereby saving many beneficiaries and 
their families from poverty and distress, 
which promote susceptibility to disease 
and encourage the attacks of germs. In 
addition, a more direct service that has 
been of unquestionable value to humanity 
is the extensive welfare work that has 
been engaged in more particularly by 
certain industrial companies, and these 
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Secretary Hoover Says:— 


** On the whole the country during the past year was able to 
maintain the highest standard of living in its history, a 
standard far above that in most other countries of the world 
at this or any other time.”’ 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, NOVEMBER 28, 1926 


URELY such an optimistic report from one so well quali- 
fied should delight and inspire every insurance man in the 
United States. Insurance has had a big part to play in this record 
of achievement. No great business project can long endure 
without the security that insurance alone can give. Even the in- 
dividual of modest means appreciates the fact that insurance 
will help him achieve his plans for future comfort and success. 


@, The AEtna Life and affiliated companies offer policies to 
meet almost every insurable hazard. The Aétna Plan of Insur- 
ance and Bonding Protection presents a systematic method of 
analyzing each prospect’s insurance needs and recommending 
a well balanced insurance program. Each ‘tna agent is thereby 
splendidly equipped to provide a full measure of wuifed pro- 
tection for all in his community. 


It Certainly Pays to be an Attna-izer! 


If you would like to represent this outstanding multiple line insurance 
organization in your community, communicate with our Agency De- 
partment at Hartford, Conn. There may be an opening. 


/ETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


and affiliated companies 


ETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY of HARTFORD, CONN. 


Merry 
Ohristmas! 


Prosperous 


New Year! 
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have also conducted elaborate education- 

al programs which have brought im- 

proved hygienic knowledge to the doors 

of those who would have been less likely 

to procure such information otherwise. 
Growth of Cancer 


“The malignant growth of cancer is 
favored by its painless onset, which 
makes continuous watchfulness for any 
suspicious sign of its attack essential, 
and neglect and delay are its best allies. 
Dr. H. W. S. Wright, a noted English 
surgeon, who speaks from a wide expe- 
rience in dealing with cancer victims, 
states that the chance of re-occurrence 
of the growth after an operation in- 
creases with the delay in surgical treat- 
ment and that the chance for recovery is 
increased in the measure that early at- 
tention is given to the case. The doctor 
further states that ‘most cases of early 
cancer are curable if diagnosis is only 
made by looking instead of waiting,’ and 
that ‘90% of all cases of cancer can 
be cured or prevented if all persons over 
40 years of age were routinely examined 
every six months to see that they had 
no cancer or pre-cancerous condition and 
when found were promptly dealt with.” 
There could be no more practical appli- 
cation of the old adage—‘A stitch in time 
saves nine.’ 

Reduce Auto Accidents 


“A more dramatically apparent need 
for personal initiative lies in a reduction 
of automobile accidents and fatalities. 
While safety devices and improved in- 
dustrial conditions have reduced fatalities 
from accidents in general, what a dis- 
creditable record to contemplate that au- 
tomobile victims have been steadily in- 


creasing! More deaths have been caused 
by the automobile within the period of 
the last two years in the United States 
than occurred in action on the battle 
front in the great war, among the Am- 
erican troops. The steadily rising rate 
of fatalities caused by motor vehicles has 
brought them to a point this year when 
they are more than four times the num- 
ber of deaths caused by typhoid fever, 
which has been a matter of general con- 
cern for many years. Automobile fatali- 
ties are approximately one-fifth of those 
caused by tuberculosis within the cur- 
rent year; and about two-thirds of the 
volume of deaths due to influenza. An- 
alysis of statistics of New York State 
show that 77% of automobile accidents 
occurred in clear weather and over 50% 
on straight, level roads. Congested dis- 
tricts, of necessity, compe] some degree 
of mutual adjustment of wills. Out in 
the wide, open spaces, each selfish im- 
pulse finds free play. The Safety Coun- 
cil report for 1925 shows that three- 
fourths of automobile accidents were 
caused by violation of law and rules of 
the road. Disregard of right-of-way, 
speed and failing to signal are leading 
offences. Evidently, law does not work 
reform. Fatalities result from surren- 
der of control by the driver to the de- 
mons of speed and carelessness. Mani- 
festly, the remedy lies wholly in arous- 
ing a sense of moral and social respon- 
sibility in every individual—pedestrian 
as well as driver. Humanity cannot en- 
joy the fruits of civilization without pay- 
ing the price of its increasing complex 
conditions. That price is subjection of 
anarchic impulse; its alternative is the 
penalty of destruction.” 








Remarkable Development of Number 
of Life Companies Incorporated in U. S. 


VOLUME OF BUSINESS INCREASED ABOUT 737% IN 25 YEARS 





Julian Price, President, Jefferson Standard, Reviews History of Busi- 
ness Which Has Established an Outstanding 
Record for Growth in Century 





The remarkable growth of life insur- 
ance companies was discussed in length 
in an address made by Julian Price, 
president of the Jefferson Standard, at 
the twentieth anniversary convention of 
the Association of Life Presidents, which 
was held at the Hotel Astor last week. 

In part he stated that: 

“One of the most interesting develop- 
ments of this century in the history of 
life insurance is the remarkable increase 
in the number of companies incorpor- 
ated in the United States, and the wide 
distribution of home offices of life insur- 
ance companies among the States. The 
volume of life insurance increased 737% 
during the 25 years ending with 1925. 
Census figures for the 20 years ending 
with 1919 indicate that the volume of 
manufacturing in the United States, 
measured by the value of finished prod- 
ucts, increased 447%. But the number 
of manufacturing establishments  in- 
creased only 40% during the 20 years, 
while the number of life insurance com- 
panies in the 25 years increased 364%, 
that is, from 77 to 357. In 15 years, end- 
ing June 30, 1925, the number of banks 
increased 178%. Life insurance, there- 
fore, measured by the number of com- 
panies, seems to have established an out- 
standing record for vigorous growth dur- 
ing the century. At the beginning of this 
century, I doubt if the most optimistic 
life insurance executive would have haz- 
arded a prophecy of this tremendous 
growth of new companies. I am confi- 





JULIAN PRICE 


dent that not even the most visionary of 
the organizers of these new life insur- 
ance companies dreamed of this aston- 
ishingly rapid growth. 

“All but two States now have life in- 
surance home offices, while at the begin- 
ning of the century only 24 States 


claimed this distinction. The West and 
South show the greatest growth. At the 
close of 1900, 37 companies, 48% of the 
then total, were located in the New Eng- 
land and Middle Atlantic States, yet, at 
the close of 1925 the 57 companies lo- 
cated in these Eastern States represented 


only 16% of the total number of compa- 
nies. 


New Companies Aggressive 


“Evidence of the vigor of these newer 
companies is striking. There are still in 
business 49 companies of the 1900 group. 
During 1900 they wrote 93.4% of all new 
legal reserve life insurance written by 
United States companies but only 77.4% 
in 1925. These companies organized 
since 1900 wrote during 1925 22.6% of the 
total new insurance, which is nearly three 
and one-half times the percentage trans- 
acted in 1900 by other than the 40 com- 
panies just mentioned. 

“The contrast with the previous cen- 
tury’s growth is striking. At the close 
of 1925, these new companies had insur- 
ance in force of $12,186,000,000, which 
was 42% greater than the total amount 
carried by all legal reserve companies at 
the beginning of the century, after 55 
years of activity. The assets at the end 
of 1925, $1,346,000,000, of these same new 
companies were 77% of the total accu- 


mulation of all companies at the close of 
1900 


Striking Contrast 


“Equally striking are the results of this 
development in the various States.  IIli- 
nois, which had only four companies in 
1900, now takes the lead with 33 compa- 
nies. Missouri follows with 20 compa- 
nies in 1925 against one in 1900. Texas 
is now third with 18 companies as con- 
trasted with one in 1900. The East pre- 
sents quite a different picture. New 
York companies decreased from 56.5% to 
36.1% and the ratio of the assets of New 
York companies to the total declined 
from 59.8% in 1900 to 40.9% in 1925. 
The number of companies increased from 
seven to 11 in Massachusetts. The ratio 
of their assets to the total assets of life 
insurance companies increased from 
5.9% to 8.2%, while their ratio of insur- 
ance to the total insurance in force in- 
creased from 7.2% to 7.3%. Connecticut 
had only five companies in 1925 against 
six in 1900. In 1900 these Connecticut 
companies held 9.5% of the total assets 
and carried 7.3% of the insurance. In 
1925 they had 7.2% of the assets while 
their ratio of the total insurance in force 
had increased to 10.7%. New Jersey 
gained one company during the period, 
having four companies in 1925. The New 
Jersey companies held 6.6% of the assets 
in 1900 and now hold 15.6%; they car- 
ried 15.9% in 1925 of the total insurance 
against 10.3% in 1900. 

"In 22 States, and the District of Co- 
lumbia, without a life insurance home 
office in 1900, there are now located the 
home offices of 104 companies. 

“The following table shows the number 
of home offices in the several states at 
the close of the years 1900 and 1925, as 
indicated on our maps: 


Home Offices 

State 1900 1925 
(RN? aia cdvswadewexe 0 4 
PRO voces ciavicde ci 0 0 
MIRREN c1e cease cdeds 0 8 
CAMTOWNE oo vvvcciccsue a2 7 
COlOTREO oics ccccucas daa 5 
Connecticut ..... eesese G 5 
Delaware ....... Wetaawee 2 
District of Columbia.... 0 7 
Florida ..... Pee Peer ee 0 8 
CONGUE cacceucdwaccacea OG 6 
JOM i.cdissceaccaccscas (O 1 
WO ese dccessecvics: 4 33 
SGM So aceent ere ee 4 13 
i eer di ki eG laca . 10 15 
Kansas ..... peveasidadda 13 
NMentachy ssiccsdccscdén 9 6 


Logisi@i@ .. ss. 
Maine .. 
Maryland acu 
Massachusetts ....... 
DRICMIER oc cncccccanende 
WAN Go. écccnnciue 
Mississippi .... 
bi Sees 
Montana ...... ‘cbeaveus 
Nebraska ........ 
Nevada wads 
New Hampshire ..... 

New Jersey .....c00. 
New Mexico .....cccess 
New Yoel ..ccncces anes 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
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Oregon 
Pennsylvania ........00% 
Rhode Island ..... 
South Carolina . 
South Dakota 
MOMMNEOE, Se cectcucc: re 
"NONGME Se cawcsuane 
Mia gacds cedédavenanes 
Vermont 
WINER Sc Ss wadowetocwas 
Washington ........... 
West Virginia 
WHMGONSIE ~ .ccccdccccece 
Wyoming ........ aaexas 
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Comparison With Great Britain and 
Canada 


“The life insurance history of this pe- 
riod in Great Britain and Canada af- 
fords an interesting comparison. At the 
beginning of the century there were 96 
companies in Great Britain, while at the 
close of 1924 there were only 82 com- 
panies. The life and annuity funds of 
these companies at the close of 1900 
were $1,297,000,000, and at the close of 
1924 were $3,426,000,000, while the insur- 
ance in force for 1900 was $4,061,000,000 
and in 1924 was $9,537,000,000. Thus, 
while the United States had over four 
and one-half times as many companies 
at the close of this period as at the be- 
ginning, Great Britain had 14 companies 
less. While the assets of the United 
States companies were over six and one- 
half times as great, and their insurance 
in force was over eight times as great 
as at the beginning of the century, the 
British life insurance funds were only 
two and one-half times, and the amount 
of insurance was only two and one-third 
times the amounts at the beginning of 
the century. 

“Insurancewise, Canada compares with 
the United States and not with her 
mother country. In Canada there were 
18 companies at the beginning of the 
century and 28 companies at the close of 
1925. In 1900 the assets of the Cana- 
dian companies were $60,000,000, and in- 
surance in force was $303,000,000, while 
at the end of 1925 the assets had in- 
creased to $834,000,000, and the insurance 
in force to $3,722,000,000. The greatest 
percentage of growth in the three coun- 
tries in assets and insurance in force has 
been made in Canada, but the increase 
in the number of their companies has 
been small as compared with the re- 
markable growth in the United States. 


History of Mergers and Reinsurances 


“During the first 25 years of this cen- 
tury, 227 United States companies in- 
cluded in the totals in the foregoing ta- 
ble, have gone out of business or have 
lost their identity through merger or re- 
insurance with other companies. Many 
of these companies had scarcely pro- 
gressed beyond the promotion stage and 
had only a relatively small volume of 
insurance. It is a fact significant of the 
spirit of this business that, with but few 
exceptions, the mergers or reinsurances 
have been with or by companies of the 
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younger group, usually located in prox- 
imity to the retiring company. 

“It is theoretically true, and it has 
been demonstrated by the experience of 
many excellent companies, that gigantic 
size is not a prerequisite for.safe, con- 
servative and economical life insurance 
management, and the furnishing of bene- 
fits to policyholders at a reasonable cost. 
Only the failure of a company’s man 
agement to realize these ideals should 
suggest the expediency of merger, and 
even then the mrger should give depend- 
able assurance of better results than are 
possible by separate management. Build- 
ing up a new life insurance company re- 
quires energy, ability, patience and self- 
sacrifice. In the light of the mammoth 
life insurance figures of today, company 
managers must often wait some years 
for results that even begin to satisfy a 
perfectly natural pride. 

Jumbo Lines Demand 

“Coincident with the vast growth in 
the total volume of business has been 
the demand for ‘jumbo lines’ of life in- 
surance. It may be thought by those en- 
familiar with life insurance practices 
that this, too, is a reason for mergers. 
There is a perfectly legitimate demand 
for individual large amounts of life in- 
surance and in some instances for 
amounts which cannot be placed in any 
one company. But this demand is lim- 
ited to a comparatively small number of 
present and prospective policyholders. 
The concern of the companies, however, 
should be primarily for the vastly greater 
number of individuals who are able to 
purchase only moderate amounts of life 
insurance. It is in this field that the 
business performs its greatest social and 
economic service. The total amount of 
life insurance protection available in the 
United States is sufficint to meet all rea- 
sonable demands. The reinsurance fa- 
cilities available make it possible for 
these younger companies to function 
with efficiency in meeting the needs of 
the great majority of those requiring 
large amounts of life insurance protec- 
tion. 

“The membership of this Association is 
composed of companies of both the older 
and younger groups. The American Life 
Convention, our sister organization, with 
similar purposes, is composed largely of 
the companies of the younger group. 
The Association of Life Insurance Coun- 
sel devotes itself to the legal problems 
of the business. The American Institute 


of Actuaries has assisted greatly in the 
development of actuarial talent. The 
Actuarial Society of America, the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Medical Direc- 
tors and the National Association of Life 
Underwriters continue to efficiently occu- 
py their respective fields. The National 
Association of Life Underwriters has en- 
couraged a spirit of co-oper ration and 
friendly competition among the field rep- 


resentatives. The Association of Life 
Agency Officers and the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Pureau devote them- 


selves to the study and improvement of 
agency practices. The Life Insurance 
Office Management Association devotes 
itself to the study of home office person- 
nel and management problems. In addi- 
tion, there are in several states organi- 
zations of local companies. 
What of the Future? 


“As we view this marvelous growth, in 
number of companies and in volume of 
business, in assets, we may well ask the 
question: ‘What of the future?’ Life 
insurance history furnishes a previous 
record of rapid growth in volume of 
business and in number of companies. 
A review of the fragmentary early his- 
tory of life insurance in America pre- 
sents an interesting and striking contrast 
to present conditions. 

“During the early part of the nine- 
teenth century, our people began to take 
interest in the plans of English compa- 
nies for insurance covering the whole 
span of life. The oldest charter of legal 
reserve life insurance companies in the 
United States was granted in 1759, but 
the company did not issue legal reserve 
policies until 1875. The ‘Pennsylvania 
Company for the Insurance of Lives’ was 
ready for formal organization late in 


1809. Life insurance on a business basis 
in the United States dates from that 
time. Several other companies were or- 


ganized in the years following. These 
early companies were chartered to do 
both life insurance and trust business. 
All ultimately retired from the life in- 
surance field. Life insurance was, how- 
ever, attracting ifincreasing attention. In 
1835, the first mutual company authorized 
to do solely a life insurance business was 
chartered. By 1860, the number of com- 
panies had grown to 34. While the ap- 
proach of the war between the States 
caused gloomy forebodings among. the 
life insurance executives of that day, the 
results were the opposite of their expec- 
tations.” 











American Civilization Distinctive 
From European and Oriental Countries 


QUALITY OF PIONEER ONE OF MOST POTENT ELEMENTS 





Sir Robert A. Falconer, President, Toronto University, States That 
Public-spirited Generosity Is a Distinguishing and 
Most Attractive Feature of America 





“What is Distinctive in American Civi- 
lization?” was the topic of an address 
given by Sir Robert A. Falconer, presi- 
dent of the University of Toronto, at 
the twentieth anniversary convention of 
the Association of Life Presidents, held 
last week at the Hotel Astor. He 
brought out the fact that the pioneer 
was one of the outstanding features that 
differentiated the genuine American from 
the European because he was ready at 
all times to meet difficulties. He also 
stated that another characteristic of Am- 
erican civilization was the high econom- 
ic grade of the average man in this coun- 
try. In part the speaker said: 

“A shrewd observer from France has 
recently remarked that below all the sur- 


face antagonisms between the United 
States and Britain there is an instinctive 
sense that their civilization is fundamen- 
tally the same; indeed, that the final fac- 
tor in sending the United States into the 
great War was fear lest the victory of 
Germany should irretrievably damage the 
civilization which they held in common 
with Britain. This Frenchman thus holds 
that the dominant strain in American 
civilization is Anglo-Scottish. That view 
I do not propose at present to maintain. 
My point is that the civilization of An- 
glo-Scottish origin both in the United 
States and Canada has essentially simi- 
lar features. 

“Wherein is it distinctive and differ- 
ent from the European and the Oriental? 








SIR ROBERT A. FALCONER 


As an American historian has said, the 
frontier is one of the controlling factors 
of the present life of the American peo- 
ple. ‘The social destiny of the Missis- 
sippi Valley will be the social destiny 
and will make the place in history of the 
United States.’ It is, of course, a com- 
monplace that no one can understand the 
United States who does not know some- 
thing of the great central states into 
which an immense volume of the best 
blood of the old East has flowed. And 
these pioneering conditions have not 
quite disappeared. Canada, also, for the 
past one hundred and fifty years has 
had her share of them—the line ever ad- 
vancing towards the West and coming 
up from the Pacific into the mountains 
of British Columbia. 


Quality of the Pioneer 


“The quality of the pioneer is one of 
the most potent elements that differen- 
tiates the genuine American from the 
European. He is energetic, ready to 
meet difficulties, pragmatic rather than 
theoretical, inclined to judge the truth 
of an idea by the way it works even 
within a short period, impatient of social 
distinctions, of meditative thought, of 
subtle shades in literature and art; per- 
fectly confident that the comman man is 
equal to all emergencies. Therefore he 
judges the worth of a social or educa- 
tional system by what it does for the 
average and he lets the exceptional take 
care of itself. He believes in mass pro- 
duction rather than in the subtle indi- 
vidual touch that gives refinement to 
work. He has little reverence for the 
past and is disposed to think of the civi- 
lization of other and older lands as be- 
longing to an age that has waned and 
whose sun is hastening towards the late 
afternoon. 

“This instinct is bound to show itself 
in general social equality, which has this 
advantage that it allows full scope to the 
individuality of each. Class distinction 
or inherited privilege will not block the 
door to opportunity. It is a case of fair 
field and no favor. This has led to a 
spirit of experiment. New conditions re- 
quire new structures and new methods. 
Especially are these evident in architec- 
ture and transportation. American archi- 
tects have shown originality and bold- 
ness. New York, with its immense build- 
ings—useful for their purpose and deco- 
ratively designed—has become an impos- 
ing city. Fifth Avenue is one of the 


finest streets in the world and in Park 
Avenue the wealth of the city is impres- 


sively domiciled. The railway terminals 
also are splendid adaptations of engi- 
neering skill and artistic imagination. To 
overcome the immense distances of this 
Continent methods of transport - have 
been devised that combine comfort with 
commercial returns. In fact, this pio- 
neering spirit is seen throughout the in- 
dustrial world. If a better process is in 
sight the old one is scrapped with little 
hesitation. Invention has always been 
active among the American people. 

High Economic Grade of Americans 

“Another characteristic of American 
civilization is the high economic grade 
of the average man. In no country of 
the world is this so high as in the United 
States and Canada. Wages are good; 
money is made easily; homes are owned 
by the people who live in them; they 
are well clothed; their food is abundant 
and varied; they spend freely. Thrift is 
a virtue that is rarer here than in other 
lands. When wealth accumulates, as it 
does, it is not through the savings of the 
people, but the material resources are so 
unbounded and the population within the 
United States of America is so large that 
domestic trade flourishes abundantly. In- 
dustries are kept busy supplying the 
needs of Americans, and export or im- 
port trade amounts to only some 8% of 
the total annual wealth. What are luxu- 
ries to people of other lands are almost 
necessities to Americans, and a visitor 
from abroad marvels at the material 
comfort and lavish expenditure of wealth 
on public institutions or private man- 
sions. Nor can he fail to admire the 
way in which rich men and women have 
endowed universities, colleges, hospitals, 
libraries and museums, and how so many 
of the rank and file subscribe generously 
to philanthropies and calls for aid. This 
public-spirited generosity is a distin- 
guishing and most attractive feature of 
American civilization. 

“The civilization of America—its archi- 
tecture, its standards of living, its com- 
munications, its wonderful industrial and 
commercial activity—has spread uniform- 
ly over the Continent; in California you 
find life outwardly established as in New 
York; in Tennessee as in Minnesota. 
But as distinguished from this outward 
civilization, when you ask as to its in- 
forming spirit, or what is sometimes 
called culture, it does not seem to me 
that there is the same uniformity. That 
an American culture has been created 
and is developing there is no doubt—in 
literature, painting, sculpture, architec- 
ture, the drama—there is something new 
and unique which could only have sprung 
from the conditions of life on this Con- 
tinent; but this has, it would appear, 
moved out from the centers and older 
portions more slowly than the easily- 
imitated external framework in which 
people live. The more recently occupied 
States are further advanced economically 
than they are culturally. They are so 
new that powerful centers of culture have 
not yet established themselves, and we 
have the uniformity of ‘Main Street.’ 
In Europe the passage of the centuries 
has enabled culture to keep pace with, 
indeed sometimes to outstrip, economic 
comfort. In many places the average 
person has had to accustom himself to 


live on a comparatively small income; ° 


and one is often surprised to find high 
cultivation of mind and taste—in litera- 
ture, music or painting—associated with 
a standard of living which on this con- 
tinent would be found only among the 
uneducated.” 





MADE EXECUTIVE. SPECIAL 

Announcement has been made of the 
appointment of Harvey White as ex- 
ecutive special representative of the In- 
ter-Southern Life, by President Carey G. 
Arnett. His duties will consist of as- 
sisting in plans of the new administra- 
tion for the development of business in 
and around Louisville, Ky. 


: 
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Insuring Commercial Thrift Through 


Cooperation; Railroads a Leading Factor 





TRADE ASSOCIATIONS RENDERING VERY VALUABLE AID 





Banks and Insurance Companies Are Stabilizers Which Also Makes 
Credit Possible, Says J. W. O’Leary, President, 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce 





“The railroads have spread such a net- 
work of tracks over this country that 
they have encouraged the various sec- 
tions to produce their commodities, and 
have brought the farmer in close touch 
with the industrial worker,” said John 
W. O'Leary, president of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, in a 
speech at the twentieth anniversary con- 
vention of the Association of Life Presi- 
dents, hetd at the Hotel Astor last week. 

“Originally the transportation and dis- 
tributive systems tended toward local 
markets but the corresponding processes 
today make possible national and _ in- 
ternational markets,” continued Mr. 
O'Leary. “The railroads clearly illus- 
trate this point. We find they have 
formed a network of our country bring- 
ing together the citizens from the four 
corners, transporting the wheat from the 
northwest for the ultimate consumption 
of the industrial worker in the east, 
bringing the manufactured products of 
our eastern and southern industrial cen- 
ters to the farmers in the northwest. Is 
this economical management of prop- 
erty? Yes, because the various sections 
of the country are encouraged to produce 
those commodities or services for which 
they are best qualified either because of 
geographical or other advantages. Fur- 
thermore, it makes for specialized effort, 
which modern experience has indicated is 
conducive to higher wage scales and bet- 
ter living conditions. 


Trend Towards Co-Operation 


“Insuring commercial thrift through 
co-operation obviously involves those 
factors which tend to maintain or im- 
prove existing industrial and commer- 
cial processes and methods. The retort 
and crucible are now playing an extreme- 
ly important part in the reduction of 
waste, the discovery of new products as 
weil as new uses for old ones. In pro- 
duction we find additional emphasis up- 
on mass output and reduction of costs 
and improved quality. In distribution 
efforts are being made to improve the 
methods of retailers and wholesalers to 
the end that the public may be more ef- 
ficiently served. Continual experiments 
are being undertaken for the purpose of 
further improving ways and means of 
getting the results of this constructive 
work to the consumer. Organizations 
with adequate finances are carrying on 
work of this nature themselves. Because 
of the expense involved in the conduct 
of such a service, business men generally 
can accomplish much more through col- 
lective action. It is immaterial whether 
this work is done by large individual 
concerns or business men collectively as 
long as it is done. The effect will be 
the same, in that the results will tend 
toward insuring commercial thrift. Let 
us review some of the interesting activi- 
ties of this nature being carried on by 
business men_ collectively. 


Thrift in Production and Distribution 


“Waste in industry has been consid- 
ered innumerable times by trade associa- 
tions and chambers of commerce. Obvi- 
ously all of these bodies want to help 
members eliminate’ unnecessary effort 
and expense as well as to operate in the 
most efficient manner. Investigation dis- 
closes that at least 390 separate indus- 











JOHN W. O’LEARY 


tries have worked toward the ilimination 
of duplicate and excess varieties. 


“Automobile manufacturers through 
their national association have really 
made remarkable strides in collective ac- 
tion. A system of cross-licensing of 
patents is maintained which embraces 
now more than 700 patents. This plan 
not only reduces costs but also helps the 
smaller automobile company. The cham- 
bers of commerce have been rendering 
similarly interesting service in behalf of 
business in their communities. This 
takes a variety of courses dependent up- 
on local needs. 


Value of Advertising 


“The value of advertising has only 
been recognized in comparatively recent 
times. Advertising has been a great 
boon to sales, but in addition it has ren- 
dered a useful function in educating con- 
sumers. As purchasers become more 
educated, the more intelligent and great- 
er will be their demands. Business will 
profit from this as it will tend towards 
commercial thrift. 

“While it is true that individual busi- 
ness men still provide the bulk of ad- 
vertising, there appears to be a definite 
trend toward collective advertising. Re- 
cently I counted the advertisements of 
seven associations in one magazine. Each 
endeavored to arouse interest in the 
product of its members, pointing out the 
nutriment in certain food stuffs, the value 
of tile, the attractiveness of brick homes, 
the beauty of sterling silver and the 
merits of aluminum cooking ware. We 
have all read advertisements of cham- 
bers of commerce stressing the indus- 
trial or health advantages of their com- 
munities. Investigation discloses that it 
was about ten years ago collective ad- 
vertising by associations first attracted 
attention. Since then it has grown rap- 
idly. A recent inquiry indicated that 59 
associations carried 1237 pages of adver- 
tising in 25 publications. These associa- 
tions represented a wide diversity of in- 
dustries. If this trend continues to de- 
velop, we will find groups of industries 


competing with one another on a coliee- 
tive basis. 


Insurance and Banking 


“The very essence of our credit struc- 
ture, which underlies modern business, is 
co-operation. Banks and insurance com- 
panies are stabilizers which make credit 
possible. Both are agencies of commer- 
ctal thrift. The banks have made mate- 
rial contributions towards economic sta- 
bility, as for example, through the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, a co-operative ef- 
fort. The insurance companies have 
done much toward the conservation of 
life and property, in addition to standing 
ready to assist in a financial way when 
losses occur. 


Legislation and Economical Management 


“Legislation has a very definite rela- 
tionship to the management of property. 
Where a government through unwise 
legislation or regulation hampers or re- 
stricts private enterprise, the cost of 
managing is necessarily higher and the 
public pays the additional expense. We 
are living in a period when there are 
too many people who upon the slightest 
provocation tell us ‘there ought to be a 
law’ to take care of their particular 
grievance. A little sane thinking should 
convince those with this tendency that 
the fundamental principles of economics 
are invariably the sanest and soundest 
regulators of business. The position of 
government in reference to business 
should be that of a helpmate. Where 
this relationship exists, business will be 
able to carry on as it should. 

“There are organized minorities work- 
ing for the enactment of various theories 
into law. These frequently contain prin- 
ciples which would seriously retard the 
growth of our industrial and commercial 
progress. Business men, realizing the 
effect which such unwise proposals would 
have, take such steps as may be neces- 
sary through their associations to place 
the facts squarely before legislative com- 
mittees or governmental officials. It is 
due to their efforts and straight thinking 
that much ill-advised legislation has been 
rejected and constructive legislation en- 
acted. 


The National Chamber 


“Legislation affecting business is one 
of the primary interests of the National 
Chamber. When it acts upon a given 
matter, it is speaking for 1455 organiza- 
tion membe rs with an underlying mem- 
bership of over 800,000 corporations, 
firms and individuals. As the chamber’s 
policies are determined by organization 
members, its activities in behalf of these 
policies carry the support and influence 
of the membership. 

“Some forms of business are primarily 
concerned with state legislation. As you 
know, insurance is a good illustration. 
Among the matters upon our state legis- 
lative program @re the unfairness of spe- 
cial insurance taxation from the stand- 
point of the policyholders, the impor- 
tance of birth and death registration 
laws, the need of additional motor ve- 
hicle legislation as a means of reducing 
the death toll due to automobiles and 
certification of automobile title laws as 
a proven method for reducing the num- 
ber of stolen automobiles. 

“In the field of conservation of life and 
property, the Chamber is active. A sys- 
tematic program of fire prevention is be- 
ing carried on. A _ fire-waste contest 
among cities has been promoted and con- 
crete results can be shown. Application 
blanks from 510 cities, representing well 
over 30,000,000 people, are on file. A 
health movement has been recently initi- 
ated in co-operation with our insurance 
members, the American Public Health 
Association and the National Association 
of Life Underwriters. If life can be 
saved or prolonged, business will profit 


accordingly because property requires 
management—the human factor. 

“Much good work has been done in the 
field of protecting our brain power and 
labor by co-operative efforts of health 
authorities and insurance experts 
through their various associations. They 
have developed much technical informa- 
tion of such a practical nature that if 
more of it was actually applied, there is 
no doubt that longevity would be in- 
creased. The problem is to get the re- 
sults of this research into the communi- 
ties and to the citizens thereof. In this 
respect the various governments have 
not been contributing their part, general- 
ly speaking. Estimates by experts indi- 
cate the per capita amount spent annual- 
ly by various governmental agecies for 
public health work is just about fifty 
cents. Yet the life value of every citi- 
zen represents an investment on the part 
of the community and as such justifies 
at least a reasonable expenditure for the 
prevention of disease or accident. To 
properly insure commercial thrift, we 
must conserve life values as well as 
property.” 





N. Y. LIFE UNDERWRITERS MEET 





Martin Conboy, Lawyer, Calls Life In- 
surance Civilizing Influence; Engles- 
man Makes Fine Talk 


Martin Conboy, prominent New York 
attorney, and Ralph Engelman, instruc- 
tor in the life insurance training course 
at New York University, were the speak- 
ers at the regular monthly meeting of 
the Life Underwriters’ Association of 
New York, at the Hotel Astor, Tuesday 
night. 


Mr. Conboy pr aised the association as 
a civilizing influence in our present day 
life. He declared that there is needed 
in our civilization at this time just such 
an influence as life insurance to help 
stem the crime and lawlessness that pre- 
vail. 

Ralph Englesman gave an interesting 
talk on meeting objections. He said 
there were three kinds of objections, de- 
fined them, and then told how he deals 
with these. He was of the opinion that 
a salesman should never try to sell life 
insurance to a man unless he knew that 
a real need for it existed. He was gen- 
erously applauded for his fine exposition 
of his subject. 





F. G. WOODWORTH PRESIDENT 


Frederick G. Woodworth, John Han- 
cock superintendent at Philadelphia, be- 
comes the first president of the State 
Association of Life Underwriters in 
Pennsylvania. This organization has 
grown out of a conference of the seven 
local Life Underwriter Associations of 
Pennsylvania. The selection of Mr. 
Woodworth is a signal honor to himself 
and to the company, but not wholly un- 
expected in view of his recent notable 
services for the Philadelphia Life Under- 
writers as president and chairman of the 
executive committee. 





A. C. PARSONS HONORED 


At a recent meeting of the famous 
Tuna Club of Catalina, Calif., Arthur 
C. Parsons, vice- president of the Paci- 
fic Mutual Life, was elected a director, 
polling the highest vote cast, and was 
also honored with the office of president. 
The club is one of the most celebrated 
organizations of fishermen in existence 
and has drawn its membership from 
many countries. In its roster are to be 
found the names of men of renown in 
every walk of life. Mr. Parsons has 
been a member of the club for ten years 
and on several occasions has established 
his prowess as an expert with the rod 
and reel. 
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ing Conquest Of Dependency In 
iia America Through Life Insurance 





LEGAL RESERVE OF COMPANIES TRIPLED IN 20 YEARS 





Modern Life Insurance Salesmanship Is The Trained 
_ See eaaien M. Albert Linton, Vice-President, 
Provident Mutual Life, Says 





One of the most interesting addresses 
delivered at the twentieth anniversary 
convention of the Association of Life 
Presidents, which was held last week at 
the Hotel Astor, was that of M. Albert 
Linton, vice-president of the Provident 
Mutual Life. The topic of his speech 
was “The Growing Conquest of Depend- 
ency in America,” and he disclosed some 
interesting figures and laid particular 
stress on the growth of life insurance 
within the past twenty years. In part he 
said: ae: 

“In 1906 the total life re out- 
standing in the legal reserve life insur- 
ance ps Bint wl of the United States 
amounted to 13% billions. At the end of 
this year the total will be approximately 
80 billions. In 1906 the total number of 
policyholders was approximately 15 mil- 
lions, 17% of the then population of the 
United States. At the end of this year 
the new total will be approximately 58 
millions, 49% of our population. There 
are those who deduce from these and 
other figures that the business of life in- 
surance will one of these days find itself 
the greatest of all businesses, measured 
by the resources entrusted to its care. 

“The figures have grown with unusual 
rapidity since the war, reflecting to a 
considerable degree certain changes in 
fundamental economic conditions. No 
doubt we have all asked a question some- 
what as follows: How much of this 
growth may be attributed to a change 
in the price level, to an increase in popu- 
lation, to an increase in the nation’s pur- 
chasing power; and how much may be 
attributed to what the companies have 
accomplished by improving their meth- 
ods of distribution and by educating the 
public to an increased appreciation of the 
benefits of life insurance? The first step 
in attempting to throw some light upon 
the relative growth of the life insurance 
business in the twenty years since 1906 
is to express the figures for the two 
years in units of equal purchasing power. 
For this purpose it is assumed that the 
1906 dollar would have a present-day 
purchasing power of $1.88. We are so 
accustomed, when thinking of the post- 
war change in the price levei, to refer 
back to 1913 as a base, that the index of 
1.88 seems at first glance to be high. 
This is due to the fact that there was 
an increase in the price level from 1906 
to 1913 amounting to approximately 


134%. 
New Life Insurance 

“The aggregate amount of new life in- 
surance and the amount per capita of 
population in the legal reserve life insur- 
ance companies have each more than 
tripled when expressed in terms of 1926 
dollars. In 1906 the new life insurance 
in these companies was about 10.6% of a 
year’s earned income. Today it is about 
27.2%. ‘These figures all indicate the in- 
fluence of forces other than mere eco- 
nomic ones. Some creative energy has 
been at work perfecting the processes of 
distribution and educating the public to 
appreciate the unique function that life 
insurance occupies in our modern civili- 
zation. 

“The figures in the premium section 
are based upon the life insurance pre- 
mium income of the legal reserve com- 





M. ALBERT LINTON 


panics diminished by the dividends paid 
to policyholders under participating poli- 
cies. In this way we obtain the net 
amount invested in life insurance pro- 
tection. The amount thus paid yearly 
has increased relatively 143% in the 
twenty-year period, rising from an 
equivalent of 904 millions of present-day 
dollars, to 2,200 millions. The amount 
paid per capita has risen from $10.54 to 
$18.79, an increase of 78%. Twenty 
years ago, out of each $100 of the na- 
tional income, $2.09 was invested in life 
insurance protection in the legal reserve 
companies. Today the figure is 53.10, an 
increase of 48%. 


A Problem for the Future 


“We have scen that the legal reserve 
companies have outstanding life insur- 
ance equivalent to the nation’s earned 
income for about 69 weeks. To maintain 
this amount of protection requires an in- 
vestment in life insurance premiums of 
approximately $3.10 out of every $100 of 
the national income. Two very interest- 
ing questions at once present themselves. 
First, what should be the relation of the 
outstanding insurance to the national 
earned income in order that the protec- 
tion may be adequate? Second, in the 
midst of the present-day keen competi- 
tion for the consumer’s dollar, how much 
more than $3.10 per $100 of national in- 
come can the companies induce the na- 
tion to invest in legal reserve life in- 
surance protection? It would be a bold 
man who would attempt to answer either 
of these two questions. 

“Dr. S. S. Huebner, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, has done the life insur- 
ance business a great service by empha- 
sizing the vital importance of life values. 
If the legal reserve companies could per- 
suade every income earner in this coun- 
try to carry life insurance protection 
equal to only five years’ earning ca- 
pacity, they would have upwards of 300 
billions of life insurance in force. Using 
present-day data for premiums paid and 
insurance actually in force, this would 


mean that the nation would be investing 
in life insurance premiums in the legal 
reserve life insurance companies some 
$12 out of each $100 of its yearly income. 
If it has taken twenty years to progress 
from $2.09 to $3.10 there is obviously 
plenty of work ahead to attain any such 
figure as $12. Believing as we do in 
the tremendous mission of life insurance, 
and observing the vast sums that are be- 
ing spent for luxuries and other less im- 
portant things, we may well take courage 
and press upward toward the heights 
that are yet to be won. 


The Trained Underwriter 


our 


The keynote of modern life insurance 
salesmanship is the trained underwriter. 
This does not mean that there were no 
well-trained life insurance salesmen 
twenty years ago. It does mean, how- 
ever, that their number was small in 
comparison with the total number who 
carried the rate book. Today an increas- 
ing emphasis is being placed upon train- 
ing as a prerequisite to a career as a life 
underwriter. Of course it is true, and 
probably always will be true, that a large 
volume of insurance can be sold in lump 
sum units on the general theory that 
every man with dependents needs some 
life insurance protection. On the other 
hand, it is becoming increasingly true 
that the scales are weighted in favor of 
the salesman who is able to perform a 
specialized service in connection with his 
sales, 

“A man of this type must first of all 
possess a character that will inspire con- 
fidence. If he is to do his work thor- 
oughly and intelligently he must gain 
from his clients intimate confidential in- 
formation about their personal affairs. 
He must have a thorough knowledge of 
what can be accomplished through life 
insurance, including the great variety of 
methods of arranging for the disposition 
of the policy proceeds. He must have 
the judgment and imagination to select 
from the many available combinations, 
that one which will make the ereatest 
appeal to the policyholder. The man of 
this type, because he is selling a special- 
ized technical service, builds upon a solid 
foundation, raises himself in the estimate 
of the community, and binds his policy- 
holders to himself with ties that tend 
greatly to reduce competition. 

“The emphasis upon the training of 


salesmen is to be found in the establish- 
ment of company and commercial corre- 
spondence courses, in the home office 
and field training schools maintained by 
the companies, and in the courses of 
life insurance salesmanship covering sev- 
eral weeks at a time held in many of our 
large cities. Our future progress as an 
institution is closely bound up with the 
development of an increasing proportion 
of thoroughly trained salesmen. To raise 
the percentage of national income far 
above the 3.10% that is now being in- 
vested in life insurance premiums in the 
legal reserve companies is no mean task. 
There are too many alluring ways in 
which to spend one’s income to expect 
the institution of life insurance to make 
substantial relative headway except by 
the expenditure of imaginative energy 
and hard work. 


The Disability Clause 


“A striking development in recent 
years has been the disability clause is- 
sued in connection with life insurance 
policies. Its evolution has been rapid. It 
was not until 1913 that it became of suf- 
ficient importance for the disability pre- 
miums to be listed separately in the an- 
nual statement blanks furnished by the 
insurance departments. ‘Ten years ago, 
in 1916, the premium collected for the 
disability provision by the companies do- 
ing business in New York State amount- 
ed to a little more than a million dollars. 
Last year they amounted to 26 millions, 

“The usual form of the disability 
clause as now issued in connection with 
an ordinary life policy for example, pro- 
vides, if the insured shall become totally 
and permanently disabled, that during 
the continuance of such disability, all 
premiums falling due under the policy 
will be waived and in addition the in- 
sured will be paid a monthly income of 
$10 for each $1,000 of insurance. To 
solve the knotty problem of determining 
whether or not total disability is going 
to be permanent, many of the present- 
day clauses provide that total disability 
which shall have continued for ninety 
days shall be considered permanent. The 
modern disability clause is performing a 
most useful service in the community. 
It relieves a type of dependency that is 
peculiarly distressing and frequently at- 
tended with much hardship. It has had 
a substantial part in popularizing the life 
insurance contract itself.” 








American Companies Preeminent In 
Life Insurance World Of Today 





CARRY MORE THAN TWO-THIRDS OF TOTAL PROTECTION 





F. A. Howland, President, National Life, Divulges Interesting Facts 
From All Parts Of The Globe; $90,000,000,000 In 
r Force Throughout Both Continents 





Many interesting facts and figures 
were divulged by Fred A. Howland, 
president of the National Life, in his 
speech on “America Preeminent in Life 
Insurance.” He stated that the total 
amount of life insurance outstanding in 
the entire world amounted to~$90,000,- 
000,000, of which two-thirds was carried 
by American companies.: He also gave 
figures from the European countries and 
Canada. In part he said: 


“So far as I am aware, little attempt 
has heretofore been made to compare 
the status of life insurance in America 
(and by America I refer to the United 
States and Canada, where conditions are 
essentially alike) with its status in other 
parts of the world. Unfortunately, the 
data for such a comparison are difficult 


to obtain because in most countries gov- 
ernmental supervision has not gone to 
the length of preserving the information 
which is so commonplace with us. Sta- 
tistical data has been unavailable in some 
countries, meager in others and not on a 
basis for purposes of comparison in still 
others. The abnormal disturbances in 
the economic fabric of the world and the 
attendant wide fluctuations in the cur- 
rency of many countries resulting from 
the war have added to the problem. 
“The very meagerness of the informa- 
tion which could be secured is significant 
of the low estate of life insurance in 
most parts of the world. Two days spent 
by the Association’s statistician in the 
offices of the Pan-American Union at 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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Rapid Development of Railroads , 
Direct Result of Greater Cooperation 





HAS PUT INDUSTRY ON A MORE SCIENTIFIC BASIS 





A New Spirit of Confidence Has Sprung Up on the Part of Shippers, 
Says W. W. Atterbury, President Penn- 
sylvania Railroad 





The rapid development of the rail- 
roads in this country in recent years 1s 
a direct result of greater cooperation on 
the part of the public, according to 
W. W. Atterbury, president of the Penn- 
sylvania Reilroad, who made an address 
on “Signals of Railroad Progress,” at the 
twentieth anniversary convention of the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents, 
held last week at the Hotel Astor. 

Speaking further on the subject he 
said: 2 

“T am a strong believer in the eff- 
cacy of cooperation. It so happens that 
the great changes which have occurred 
in the railroad field in the last five or 
six years have been accomplished on that 
basis—cooperation between those who 
produce transportation and those who 
use it most directly. Furthermore, the 
railroad industry today constitutes an 
outstanding demonstration of the exer- 
cise of thrift of the most practical kind. 

“The significant feature of that happy 
situation is that the railroad industry 
has been brought to its present state of 
all’round improvement in service, in fa- 
cilities, and in financial condition by two 
developments altogether independent of 
governmental activity: 

“In the first place, railroad manage- 
ments and the shipping interests of the 
country have themselves combined in 
voluntary cooperative effort, and that has 
put the industry on a more scientific 
basis in so far as both production and 
use of transportation are concerned. 

“In the second place, similar voluntary 
action has been successful in establish- 
ing a new basis of understanding be- 
tween the railroads and their own em- 
ployes. 

Employes Cooperation 

“Good railroad service cannot be per- 
formed unless railroad employes co- 
operate in performing it and unless ship- 
pers co-operate in the intelligent and 
economical use of it. 











GEN. W. W. ATTERBURY 


“As many of you know, we have been 
working on a cooperative basis in deal- 
ing with labor on the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road for quite a few years. The results 
have been gratifying to the management, 
to the employes, to the public and to 
our stockholders. Every question that 
arises between management and em- 
ployes and cannot be settled down the 
line by those directly concerned, is sub- 
ject to the decision of a joint commit- 
tee of officers and employes. These com- 
mittees are equally representative. All 
members have equal voting power and a 
two-thirds vote is necessary to a de- 
cision. No one can exercise any veto 
power over the decisions of these com- 
mittees.” 


President Of National Association Sees 


Let Down In Public’s Buying Power 


OFFICES FIND IT 


DIFFICULT TO MAINTAIN QUOTAS 





George D. Alder Of Salt Lake City Speaks From Viewpoint Of Man 


In The Field; Says Standards Must 
Be Kept Up 


Greetings to the Life Insurance Presi- 
dents from ‘the National Association of 
Life Underwriters were brought by 
George D. Alder, president of the latter 
organization. He is a Salt Lake City 
general agent. In part he said: 

“Not in the history of finance have 
people of all classes contributed so gen- 
erally and spontaneously to a common 
fund in their own interests as they have 
through life insurance. It is the more 
strange when it is considered that life 
insurance policies, particularly in early 
years, are not a tangible asset, for funds 
accumulated under them are for future 


distribution and most men need all of the 
dollars possible for present living. At 
this point we introduce the patient, hard- 
working, unselfish life insurance agent 
who, in season and out, plans and 
schemes for the alleviation of suffering 
and distress, works for the interests of 
the businessman and tries to make a liv- 
ing for himself. 
The Agent 

“The life agent, in a given period per- 
haps, has more varied experiences than 
persons in any other walk and often 
when the snow beats in his face and his 
frame shakes with the biting cold you 





GEORGE D. ALDER 


will find him upon the highways getting 
to a town where he has planned work 
for the morrow the result of which is to 
fill his quota or fulfill the order of his 
superior, but he is a happy sort and ju- 
bilates when patted on the back because 
of some achievement and deserves every 
consideration and encouragement for, 
through him companies grow, men and 
women are taught the habit of thrift, 
are able to enjoy the present and have 
provided for the future through life in- 
surance. 


“May I not call your attention to the 


business of the present year long enough 
to say that notwithstanding the rosy hue 
that seemed apparent when the morning 
of 1926 appeared on the horizon, there 
has been necessary a resort to forced 
conditions to maintain the momentum at- 
tained the previous year and the evening 
of 1926 fails to inspire in financial circles, 
the optimism with which the year start- 
ed, notwithstanding the fact that money 
seems reasonably easy, wage scales are 
being maintained, the health of the peo- 
ple is generally good, and bounteous 
crops have been harvested, for some- 
where in the scheme of things, there is 
a rift and none find it sooner than the 
life man in the field. Seemingly, large 
agencies are fulfilling quotas, but obvi- 
ously under great stress and hard driv- 
ing, and quarterly premiums are replac- 
ing annual ones and the business, when 
sifted, has not the quality. 
Spirit of the American People 

“What the reason can be simply de- 
fined—the happy-go-lucky spirit of the 
American people has thrown serious 
thoughts of the morrow to the winds, it 
has stimulated an overloading of salar 
ries, with payments and expenses, which 
two or three years will hardly clear, even 
if the breadwinner maintains his health, 
and in this extremity savings accounts 
are depleted and life insurance policies 
abandoned or reduced to cheaper forms 
and resort had to notes for premiums 
that mostly result in not taken and lapse 
of policies, the: solution appearing to be 
a slowing up of the demand by the com- 
panies for extensive quotas which mate- 
rially reduce the quality of the business, 
and substitute the securement of 
amounts that will adequately represent 
a normal increase, thereby maintaining 
the standard that has made life insurance 
the wonder of the age and life compa- 
nies almost invincible.” 








Claris Adams Tells of Contribution 
Of Insurance to Greatness of This Nation 





SAYS THIS IS NOT A PROFLIGATE OR WASTREL COUNTRY 





Challenges Those Who Allege That We Are Worshipers of the 
Mammon of Materialism With Grasping Hands 
and Shriveled Souls 





That Claris Adams, the new secre- 
tary of the American Life Convention, 
and who recently ran for United States 
Senator in Indiana is a silver tongued 
orator with almost a matchless elo- 
quence, was again demonstrated at the 
Life Presidents’ meeting last week when 
he was introduced to the convention and 
made an extemporaneous talk which 
moved every one present deeply. Here 
is what he said: 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: 

I am almost overwhelmed by the kind 
introduction of the chairman, and I won- 
der if I would transgress the proprie- 
ties by telling a little story which I 
sometimes use when I am introduced far 
beyond my deserts. 

The story is that a little colored boy 
one time was given a piece to speak on 
children’s day. His verse consisted of 
the words of the Master when he ap- 
the disciples on the water, saying, “It 
is I. Be not afraid.” He rehearsed this 
little verse of his before the mirror, and 
at his mother’s knee he was letter per- 
fect in his part, but when he came out 
on the platform on Sunday morning and 
all the big folks were there and their 
gaze seemed concentrated where his 
knees were shaking the most, instead of 
saying, “It is I. Be not afraid,” he said 
“It is only me, folks; don’t get scared.” 


It is a great personal pleasure to me, 
however, to bear the greetings and con- 
gratulations of the American Life Con- 
vention to the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents. These two great or- 
ganizations, occupying a somewhat dif- 
ferent field and performing a somewhat 
different function, nevertheless have al- 
ways labored to the same end and co- 
operated in a common purpose. There- 
fore, today we share your pride in this 
great organization as we share the bene- 
fits of its achievements. We glory in 
the constructive contribution which this 
organization has made to the stability, 
the integrity and the development of 
American life insurance and through the 
medium of that institution to the pros- 
perity, the future greatness, and may 
we dare believe the ultimate destiny of 
this great country. 

Gibbons, the great historian of the de- 
cline and fall of the Roman Empire, 
lived half way through the French Revo- 
lution just across the Channel in Eng- 
land and did not know that a Revolution 
was in progress. 

Most of the prophets of the present 
day agree that we are living in a period 
of great transition. They have laid 
stress in the main upon this as the me- 
chanical age. They have laid stress upon 

(Continued on page 15) 
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the year 1847 about a citizen of Hamil- 
ton, Ontario, named W. R. Baker. Mr. 
Baker wanted some insurance. The lo- 
cal doctor for a life insurance company 
found an impairment. The only way in 
which Baker could get this insurance 
was to go to New York, which he de- 
cided to do. The journey was not Casy, 
as it was necessary that he make the 
trip by pack horse, wagon and other 
slow means of transportation. It was 
ten days or two weeks before Mr. Baker 
returned to Hamilton with the policy. 
He believed firmly in life insurance and 
was disgusted with the difficulty he had 
in finally obtaining the coverage. So he 
decided to call a meeting of prominent 
fellow citizens to discuss the question of 
forming a company. Those attending 
the meeting agreed with Mr. Baker. The 
company was organized and commenced 
doing business August 21, 1847. Phat was 
the origin of the moo Life, yee so at 
the end of last year had assets of more 
than $1 14,000,000, with nearly $600,000,000 
of insurance in force. 

Incidentally, Mr. Baker became the 
first president of the Canada Life. 

‘The company is doing business in Can- 
ada, the United States and Great Britain. 
It was admitted to New York State sev- 
eral weeks ago and Hart & Eubank 
asked a number of the most representa- 
tive life insurance people in the town to 
their luncheon. 

Hart Is Toastmaster 

In starting his talk as toastmaster, Mr. 
Hart dealt on international amity. He 
referred to the sending to Washington 
by Canada of a diplomat for the first 
time, which he said was almost coinci- 
dent with the arrival of the Canada Life 
in New York State. Of the two events 
he regarded the insurance incident as 
the more important. No Canadian com- 
pany has been doing business in this 
state. He said that the experience that 
the people of New York would have 
with such a company as the Canada Life 
would further cement the pleasant rela- 
tions on both sides of the St. Lawrence. 
He spoke of the good feeling existing 
among the life offices of this city empha- 
sized by the getting together of the 
managers and general agents and he felt 
that the impressive gathering at the 
board showed not only the hospitality 
of the insurance fraternity of the city 
but also breadth of view and bigness of 
the general agents because while those 
present knew the Canada Life would be 
an important competitor no stone would 
be left unturned to leave its road clear 
so that it would get its share of the 
business. 

Mr. Hart first introduced R. G. Mc- 
Donald, of the Home Office of the Can- 
ada Life, who came here to be tempor- 
ary manager of its New York office. Mr. 
McDonald briefly expressed his pleasure 
at being present and thanked the general 
agents present for their courtesies, some 
of which have been shown to him indi- 
vidually while he was in New York. 

Mr. Hart then introduced Julian S. 
Myrick as a representative of the mutual 
companies. Mr. Myrick is associate 
manager of the Mutual Life and is also 
president of the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. He said: 


“We are always ready to welcome 
competition in this state, if it is legiti- 
mate, as we think it is for the best in- 
terests of the business. The motto of 
the general agents in this town is: ‘May 
the best man win.’ All that we ask is 
fair competition, and knowing the his- 
tory and record of the Canada Life we 
know that your competition will be of 
that type. That this is an age of co- 
operation is evidenced by the party 
around this board. Our dominant inter- 
est is that methods of selling life insur- 
ance in this state shall be clean.” 


Speech of the Superintendent 


The Superintendent of Insurance, 
James A. Beha, said that soon after he 
entered office he looked at the New 
York State insurance report and was 
surprised at the small number of com- 
panies in the state compared with the 
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number of companies in some other 
states. He studied the financial state- 
ments of some of the life insurance com- 
panies not entered in New York and was 
impressed with the thought that New 
York policyholders should have the 
privilege of insuring in some of these 
companies and he felt that if they 
showed a desire to enter here he would 
at least be sympathetic. 

Superintendent Beha said it was a 
pleasure to record that two life compa- 
nies are transacting business here now 
who were not in the state at the time 
he was appointed insurance superinten- 
dent. One of these companies, he was 
glad to say, is the Canada Life. He con- 
tinued: “The Canada Life did not have 
to knock very hard at our door. We 
went not only half the way to meet them 
but we went two-thirds of the way. 
There were a number of conferences and 
we found Mr. McConkey very amenable 
to reason and a delightful gentleman. 
He made the concessions we required 
and we are glad to welcome the Canada 
Life into our family. The entrance of 
the Canada Life will not affect the com- 
panies doing business in New York one 
bit so far as volume is concerned. There 
is plenty of insurance to write without 
interfering with the business of any of 
you managers and general agents. From 
a life insurance standpoint, New York 


State is certainly not over-insured.” 

Mr. Beha emphasized the thought of 
Hugh D. Hart that the entrance of the 
Canada Life would go a long way to 
cement relations between the Dominion 
and New York State. 

“The Canada Life was in this state 
until about twenty years ago and in 
looking up their records we found noth- 
ing to object to, as far as that company 
was concerned, and we were delighted 
to bring them back,” said Mr. Beha. 


Banker’s Remarks 


Gerald A. Eubank made one of his 
characteristic human interest speeches in 
which he described the personalities of 
Herbert C. Cox and T. G. McConkey. 
He said his five years with the Canada 
Life were happy ones. He had been 
manager of the company in Detroit. He 
told of his visits to the home office in 
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Canada and he predicted that the com- 
pany would be successful in the state. 

Charles S. McCain, vice-president of 
the National Park Bank, who came to 
this city from Arkansas and made a 
marked success, briefly sketched the 
change in the relationships between the 
banking and insurance interests. He re- 
ferred to the old days when there had 
been so much comment about the man- 
ner in which insurance funds were being 
invested in favorite securities, and the 
light that was thrown on this by the 
Armstrong investigation, and compared 
those days with the present high insur- 
ance fiduciary standing. At one time 
the relations between the trust compa- 
nies and the life insurance companies 
were not so happy as they should be ow- 
ing to the mistaken idea that the trust 
companies were in competition with the 
insurance companies, and now between 
them good will is pretty strong; in fact, 
it is growing more unbreakable every 
day. 

Mr. McCain told of the experience of 
bankers with borrowers. He referred 
to questions asked relative to insurance 
carried and emphasized that the carrying 
of business life insurance greatly aided 
the giving of credits. 

“Insurance and banking stand side by 
side,” he said, “are brothers in fact, and 
between them they uphold the great 
business world.” 


Mr. McConkey made a brief speech in 
which he thanked those present for the 
reception and also expressed his pleasure 
that the Canada Life was in New York 
State. It is in a number of other states 
in the union and has been doing business 
in this country for a number of years. 
He told about his experiences with the 
New York Insurance Department and 
praised the superintendent. 

The last speaker was President Cox, 
who is one of the most impressive look- 
ing life insurance executives in either 
this country or the Dominion. He is 
physically a tall, broad-shouldered man, 
with just the right mixture of dignity 
and camaraderie. His broad forehead 
and frank eyes bespeak unusually keen 
perception and intelligence. He began 
with an exhibition of that tactgand grace 
which characterize the public utterances 
of so many men of position and influ- 
ence in Great Britain and Canada, prais- 
ing his hosts, appreciating the presence 
ol so many of the general agents, and de- 
claring his thanks for the welcome also 
given him on behalf of the New York 
State companies and the mutual life com- 
panics. There remarks were in exceed- 
ingly good taste, not a bit fulsome, and 
they covered the ground adequately. 


President Cox’s Impression of 
Superintendent 


In discussing the remarks of the other 
speakers, Mr. Cox said he was always 
amazed at the facility shown by Ameri- 
can luncheon and dinner speakers, the 
ease with which they could handle a sit- 
uation and express. their innermost 
thoughts. He envied them this facility 
and begged the indulgence of the audi- 
ence if he spoke rather haltingly. It did 
not mean that he was not emotionally 
stirred by the display of hospitality and 
the avalanche of good wishes. He would 
ever remember the occasion as one de- 
lightful in every particular. 

The Canada Life president then 
launched into an amusing description of 
his visit to the New York Insurance 
Department. He said that Mr. McCon- 
key’s visit to the department had been 
on very warm days and generally he had 
emerged to Broadway from these visits 
with a wilted collar. He described his 
nervousness as he approached the throne 
of insurance supervision. First there 
was the big skyscraper, the changes of 
elevator, the time consumed in getting 
to this almost inaccessible office; and 
then the grandeur of the approach and 
the wait outside the superintendent’s of- 
fice until the visitor already in had made 
his exit. Finally, the announcement was 
made that the superintendent would re- 
ceive the president of the Canada Life. 

“When the communicating door to his 
office was finally thrown open and I en- 
tered,” said President Cox, “and there 
burst upon my vision this colossal im- 
personation of the great spirit of Amer- 
ican liberty, I then knew why McCon- 
key’s collars wilted.” 

A broad smile illuminated the face of 
the giant chief of the New York Insur- 
ance Department as he heard this vivid 
description. 


Mr. Cox’s Experience 


Herbert C. Cox is one of the most dis- 
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Canada Life Officials Get Warm Welcome 





tinguished men in the insurance frater- 
nitv. He began his business career with 
the Canada Life Assurance Company in 
1894, in partnership with his father under 
the firm name of George A. & H. Cox, in 
the management of the Eastern Ontario 
and Michigan branches of the Canada 
Life. In July, 1899, he became sole man- 
ager of the agency upon the appoint- 
he retired to assume the presidency of 
the company. In October, 1912, he was 
appointed president of the Imperial Life 
Assurance Company, from which position 
he retired to assume the presilency of 
the Canada Life in August, 1914. 

In addition to being president of the 
Canada Life, Mr. Cox is president of the 
Toronto Savings & Loan Company, Itd.; 
director of the Canadian Bank kof Com- 
merce; vice-president of the National 
Trust Company, Ltd.; director of the 
Canadian General Electric Company, 
Ltd.; vice-president of the British Am- 
erica) Assurance Company; vice-presi- 
dent of the Western Assurance Com- 
pany; director of the Robert Simpson 
Company, Ltd., and director of the John 
Murphy Company, Ltd., Montreal. 

Mr. Cox was born in Peterborough, 
Ontario, and is the son of the late 
George A. Cox, Senator, and Margaret 
(Hopkins) Cox. He was educated at 
Jarvis Street Collegiate and Victoria 
University, Toronto. He married Miss 
Louise Bogart, daughter of ‘Theodore 
Bogart of Penn Yan, N. Y. 


Career of Mr. McConkey 


Mr. McConkey, general manager, was 
agency director of the New York Life 
in Toronto from 1892 to 1896. Prior to 
that time he had considerable experi- 
ence in the field in Montreal and 
throughout Quebec. In 1896 he was ap- 
pointed branch manager for one of the 
Canadian companies, of which he _ be- 
came superintendent of agencies. Mr. 
McConkey joined the Canada Life as 
general superintendent in 1911 and_ be- 
came general manager in 1924. During 
that time he has travelled all over the 
Dominion and the United States until he 
became perhaps the best known agency 
man in Canada and also very widely 
known in the United States. Mr. Mc- 
Conkey, in addition to being general 
manager of the Canada Life, is a direc- 
tor of the Western Assurance and di- 
rector of the British America Assurance 
Company. He has just recently been 
elected president of the Canadian Life 
Officers’ Association, which is an asso- 
ciation of Canadian life companies simi- 
lar to the Life Presidents’ Association 
in the United States. He was born and 
educated in Montreal, the son of Sam- 
uel and Frances Eleanor (Carlisle) Mc- 
Conkey. He married Annie M. Oxley. 
In addition to many clubs in Canada, 
Mr. McConkey is a member of the De- 
troit Club. 


Only Canadian Company for Years 

For nearly a quarter of a century the 
Canada Life was the only native com- 
pany doing business in the Dominion. 
In the company’s original charter pro- 
vision was made for an annual report of 
its financial condition to the several 
branches of the legislature, thus antici- 
pating by many years any form of 
government supervision. This has al- 
ways been one of the distinguishing fea- 
tures of the company. Moreover, the 
plan of conservative progress, followed 
from commencement, gave the company 
great financial strength and enabled 
large profits to be paid to policyholders. 
In 1870 a quinquennial (five-year) divi- 
sion of profits was declared to policy- 
holders, being a bonus of 2!4% per an- 
num, or $125 per $1,000 for the five-year 
period. The rate of interest used in valu- 
ation of its policy reserves was also re- 
duced from 6% to 5%. 

An important change, of particular in- 
terest to policyholders, was made in 1879 
when legislation was obtained providing 
that the policyholders’ share of profits 


should be thereafter 90% instead of 75%, 
which had hitherto been paid. The pol- 
icy reserves were again strengthened in 
1880 when a further reduction, from 5% 
to 444% (British Institute of Actuaries’ 
table) was made for the valuation of the 
policy liabilities. The steady improve- 
ment of policies continued—as far back 
as 1864 they had been made indisputable 
in five years. In 1879 this period had 
been reduced to two years, and in 1887 
all restrictions as to travel and residence 
were removed. In the following year 
(largely to meet competition from United 
States companies operating in Canada) 
the Tontine or Deferred Dividend Sys- 
tem of Profits was adopted, by which 
policy profits were to be paid only in 
event of the policyholder surviving a 
definite period, usually 15 or 20 years. 
The profits, left in this way, were in- 
creased by the profits forfeited on other 
Tontine policies through prior death of 
the assured. (This system has been dis- 
continued.) 

The Late Senator George A. Cox 

One of the outstandine figures in the 
early record of the Canada Life was 
Senator George A. Cox. He joined the 
field force of the company in Peterboro, 
Ontario, in 1885, when the whole busi- 
ness of the company amounted to only 
$3,500,000. He wrote his first applica- 
tion when he was twenty-one years old. 
In a few years George A. Cox had charge 
of all Ontario east of Toronto, and in 
1885 the territory became Eastern On- 
tario Branch, with headquarters in To- 
ronto. Steps were taken to erect a build- 
ing in the City of Toronto commen- 
surate with the dignity and position to 
which this branch of the company had 
attained. This building, completed * in 
1891, was later on to play an important 
part in the Canada Life. 

Senator Cox was interested in many 
financial institutions, but the life insur- 
ance business claimed his affection and 
his principal office was always the Can- 
ada Life office. When he was a branch 
manager he was in one year asked to 
produce as much new business as all the 
other branches put together. As a per- 
sonal producer and branch manager he 
was always in the lead, and it was in- 
evitable that such a man should rise in 
the affairs of the company as well as 
of the nation. Many stories of his busi- 
ness prowess, his kindly nature and his 
tireless industry could be related, and it 
is his personality which survives above all 
others in the company today. 

Entered the United States in 1889 

In 1889 the Canada Life entered the 
United States, its first office being in De- 
troit. Then it opened offices in Minne- 
sota, Ohio, Illinois, Pennsylvania and 
Washington. Later it opened in Florida, 
Alabama, California and Oregon. 

In 1897 the company held a jubilee of 
its half century in existence. 

In all the years he was president Sen- 
ator Cox was ably assisted by his son, 
Kk. W. Cox, who practically grew up 
with the Canada Life. Senator Cox died 
in 1914 and E. W. Cox became presi- 
dent. He died after a few months and 
Herbert C. Cox was made chief execu- 
tive. 





SUN LIFE CONFERENCE 

A number of the officials of the Sun 
Life held a conference last week in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., with the various heads of 
the principal industrial corporations for 
the purpose of discussing the matter of 
investments. Those who attended the 
conference included T. B. Macauley, pres- 
ident of the company; Arthur B. Wood, 
vice-president; E. A. MacNutt, treas- 
urer, and J. W. Brown, investment sec- 
retary. 

The officials, with L. D. Walrath, who 
is manager of the western Pennsylvania 
division of the company, were guests of 
the officers of the Union Trust Company 
at luncheon at the Dequesne Club. 


Jones To Be New York 
Manager of Canada Life 


WELL KNOWN TO BROKERS HERE 





Was With New England Mutual, Con- 
necticut General and Aetna Life 
in This City 





The Canada Life has appointed Her- 
bert W. Jones as its manager for New 
York. 

Mr. Jones for the past year has been 
assistant to Hart & Eubank, of the Aet- 
na Life, in the production of brokerage 
business. Prior to joining the Hart & 
Eubank agency, Mr. Jones for more than 
four years was manager of production 
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and group insurance for the Goulden, 
Woodward, Cook & Gudeon agency of 
the Connecticut General here. 

Through his efforts $7,000,000 of group 
business was produced in the New York 
agency of the Connecticut General in 
1925 and about $3,000,000 of salary bud- 
get and, in addition, a large production 
of brokerage business. 

Mr. Jones entered the insurance busi- 
ness after the war as a personal producer 
with Edward W. Allen of the New Eng- 
land Mutual, and remained under Mr. 
Allen’s supervision for two years. 

Mr. Jones has an intimate acquaintance 
with the leading brokers of New York, 
and, in becoming manager of the Canada 
Life Agency in New York, it is expected 
that he will be able to build up a sub- 
stantial business for Canada’s oldest 
company. 


Was in Artillery Overseas 


Mr. Jones was born in Brooklyn in 
1883 and attended the public schools of 
that borough. After leaving high school, 
he was put in charge of sales in the 
Pittsburgh territory for the Tobacco 
Products Company. During the war he 
served overseas with the heavy artillery. 





SPEAKS AT BALTIMORE 

The cordial relationship existing be- 
tween bankers and life underwriters, re- 
sulting in the conservation of policy pro- 
ceeds through the establishment of insur- 
ance trusts, was referred to in highest 
terms by E. J. Berlet, vice-president of 
the Philadelphia Association of Under- 
writers in an address before the Balti- 
more Life Underwriters Association held 
at the Hotel Emerson in Baltimore De- 
cember 9. 

Carville D. Benson, Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Maryland, gave an interesting 
report of the recent commissioners’ con- 
vention of Los Angeles. 
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MASTBAUM’S INSURANCE HEAVY’ 
Carried $1,989,000 of Life Insurance; 
$100,000 to Jewish Charities, Rest 
to Companies and Estate 

Jules E. Mastbaum, well known phil- 
anthropist, Philadelphia theatrical mag- 
nate and head of the Stanley Company 
of America, who died recently from a 
sudden attack of intestinal disorder, car- 
ried life insurance totaling $1,989,000. 

It was revealed that $100,000 of this 
amount will go to the Federation of 
Jewish Charities and $100,000 to the Fed- 
eration of Loan Societies. The greater 
part of the insurance’ on the life of Mr. 
Mastbaum was issued in the latter part 
of 1924, at the age of 52, through I. G. 
Becker, special agent of the Fidelity Mu- 
tual Life, who placed with the follow- 
ing companies a total of $1,864,000 of in- 
surance: Bankers Life, Iowa, $400,000; 
Aetna Life, $300,000; Travelers, $300,000; 
Fidelity Mutual, $250,000; Missouri State 
Life, $159,000; Guardian Life, $155,000; 
Sun Life, Canada, $150,000; Girard Life, 
$50,000. 

Prior to 1924 Mr. Mastbaum carried 
$125,000 of life insurance with the fol- 
lowing companies: Equitable Life, N. Y., 
$70,000; Mutual Life of New York, $25,- 
000; Penn Mutual Life, $15,000; Mutual 
Benefie Life, $10,000; other companies, 
$5,000. A total of $1,000,000 was in favor 
of the Stanley Company of America and 
$500,000 goes to the real estate firm of 
Mastbaum Brothers & Fleisher. The re- 
mainder will go to his estate. 





PRUDENTIAL’S MORTGAGE LOANS 
For First 11 Months, 1926, Company 
Pays Out 46 Milllions More Than 
Same Period, 1925 

The Prudential during November made 
loans amounting to $20,491,077. This rec- 
ord was disclosed in a statement made 
last week by Archibald M. Woodruff, 
vice-president of the company. Of this 
total $16,780,918.50 was represented by 
loans made on 2,875 dwellings and 141 
apartments in the United States and Can- 
ada. There were loans on Newark prop- 
erties other than dwellings and apart- 
ments to the amount of $1,388,150 and 
the remaining $2,322,008.50 was repre- 
sented by investments in farm mort- 
gages. 

The record The Prudential has made 
in this form of investment during the 
first eleven months of 1926 is an impress- 
ive one. On 23,567 dwellings and 1,279 
apartments alone the company has ad- 
vanced $139,998,920.40. In comparison 
with the similar period of last year, it is 
a clear gain of $46,003,131.50. During the 
first eleven months of 1925 the total 
mortgage loans on property used exclu- 
sively for dwelling purposes were only 
$93,995,778.90. 


GETS SILVER LOVING CUP 


A. P. Ballou, manager of the Louisville 
office of the Mutual Life of New York, 
who has been promoted to the Detroit 
office, after twelve years at Louisville, 
was presented with a handsome silver 
loving cup by his office associates in 
Louisville, at a farewell luncheon in his 
honor on Monday. William S. Peake, 
associate with Mr. Ballou for a number 
of years, acted as toastmaster, and made 
the presentation. 





LIFE GROUP HEAD RESIGNS 


Alexander Fleisher, assistant secretary 
of the Metropolitan Life in charge of 
group insurance and welfare work of 
the Pacific coast head office, has re- 
signed. Dr. William P. Shepard, former- 
ly health officer of Berkeley, Cal., has 
been elected to succeed him. Prior to 
election to the new post Dr. Shepard 
has been engaged in welfare work for 
the company. 


L. H. ROGERS DEAD 
Lawrence H. Rogers, assistant super- 
intendent of The Prudential agency in 
Dunkirk, N. Y., died at his home there 
December 4. He is survived by the 
widow and a daughter. 
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“BIG SALE» 
Jorced fo vacate! 














F all the signs which point the way to bargain-hunters, there is no 

surer guide than the advertisement that such-and-such a business is 

“forced to vacate”. ‘The need for immediate cash with which to meet 

outstanding debts and future expenses calls for a complete or partial liquida- 

tion of existing stocks of goods—and that right speedily. Circumstances 

seldom combine more favorably in the interests of the consumer; selling-prices 
seldom represent a greater sacrifice on the part of the offerer. 


Just so, when a man of property is forced to ‘‘vacate”’ this life, his death leaves 
his executor confronted by the necessity of producing ready cash for the 
prompt settlement of taxes and other debts which cannot long be put off. 
Seldom does the executor find cash or quick assets at his disposal in amounts 
anywhere nearly adequate to meet this emergency. 


For example, a survey of typical estates probated in New York State within 
the past five years shows available cash averaging from 6.1% of the gross 
estates of $100,000 to $500,000, down to but 3.2% of the gross estates of over 
$10,000,000. Against these gross estates were claims in the following average 
percentages of the gross, based on a similar range in principal: federal estate 
tax, 1.6 to 17.6% of the gross estate; state inheritance tax, 2.9 to 3.8%; 
administrative expenses, 5.7 to 7.3%; other debts, 5.6 to 6.1%—the total 
claims ranging from 17.8 to 32.7% of the gross estates! 


In the smaller estates, an immediate depreciation of 17.8%, with only 6.1% 
in cash to meet it; in the larger estates, a shrinkage of 32.7%, with only 3.2% 
of the gross in ready cash! Such a deficit has too often meant the selling off 
of enough of the decedent’s holdings to swell the cash to the desired amount. 
It matters not if the market is unfavorable, or if the securities are anything but 
quickly negotiable—they must be disposed of, regardless of the sacrifice. 
And many a proud estate has thus met a market-produced depreciation of 
50% or more, where its normal tax-and-debt-produced shrinkage should have 
been under 30%. 


One of the most useful functions of Life Insurance today is the elimination of 
such tragic wastage in estates. For Life Insurance means Cash, when Cash 
is most needed. 


THE TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Bragg in Philadelphia 
For Union Central 


HE RESIGNS FROM MANHATTAN 





Quickly Won Spurs as Agent, Educator 
and Writer as Well 


As Executive 





James Elton Bragg, well-known insur- 
ance executive and educator, has _ re- 
signed as vice-president of the Manhat- 
tan Life to become general agent of the 
Union Central Life for several counties 
in Philadelphia and for southern New 
Jersey. His headquarters will be in 
Philadelphia. Mr. Bragg succeeds George 
F. Schilling, who has asked to be relieved 
of managerial duties in order to devote 
his time to personal production. 

In a statement about Mr. Bragg, Presi- 
dent Lovejoy of the Manhattan said this 
week that Mr. Brage’s resignation was 
based upon his desire to return to the 
field. “During the year and a half of 
our association he has made a real con- 
tribution to the company’s progress,” he 
said. “The splendid work which he has 
done and the fine progressive spirit 
which has characterized his efforts will 
be a lasting inspiration to us.” 


His Career 


Mr. Bragg became a life insurance man 
in New York after leaving the army, go- 
ing with the Provident Mutual. In 1919 
he was agency manager for Siguorney 
Mellor, who had succeeded Mellor & Al- 
len as general agents. He became the 
first executive secretary of the Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association of New York, and 
in educational work he instructed nu- 
merous classes in association with Dr. 
Griffin M. Lovelace. He did not neglect 
his personal production, his best year be- 
ing 1923, when he paid for more than 
$800,000. In 1924 Mr. Bragg resigned his 
post at New York University and with- 
drew from the partnership of Mellor & 
Bragg, to become assistant manager of 
the C. B. Knight agency of the Union 
Central in New York City, where he had 
charge of agency training and supervi- 
sion of the work of new salesmen. He 
conducted special evening courses for life 
insurance agents in 1925 under the aus- 
pices of the Y. M. C. A. of Newark. An 
outcome of the spirit engendered by this 
course was the organization of the Life 
Underwriters’ Association of Northern 
New Jersey. 

Mr. Bragg has spoken before many 
sales congresses, conventions and clubs. 
Among the schools where he taught are 
Buffalo University, New York Univer- 
sity, University of Pittsburgh, and the 
University of Oklahoma. 





INSURES MILK DISTRIBUTORS 

The Consolidated Dairy Products Com- 
pany of Long Island City, L. L., through 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society has 
insured 1,000 distributers of Vogue Ice 
Cream under a group policy for ten mil- 
lion dollars. The idea of this group in- 
surance was conceived by George K. 
O'Donnell, president of the Consolidated 
Dairy Products Co., who frequently 
found that where the distributor died 
his estate has often been sold for the 
payment of debts and that frequently 
the family was left with no means of 
livelihood. The amount of insurance for 
each distributor may reach a maximum 
of $10,000 cach. This will be built up by 
an increase of $500 each year to the 
initial sum of $2,000 at the opening of 
the policy. ~ 





TEXAS DISSOLUTION 

Announcement has been made of the 
dissolution of partnership in the firm of 
Fooshee & Hastings, South Texas man- 
agers for the Texas Life Insurance Com- 
nany, and the office is now taken over by 
S. J. Fooshee. The business will be car- 
ried on under Mr. Fooshee’s name. 
Headquarters of the Texas Life Insur- 
ance Co. are located in Waco; Houston 
offices are located at 601-2 State National 
Bank Building. 














New life insurance company recently organized and with ample 
capital and surplus already paid in, requires immediately two experi- 
enced life insurance executives as follows: 


1. General Manager with several years’ executive experience in 


agency supervision. 


salary will depend 


Initial 
performance. 


75 Fulton Street 








LIFE INSURANCE 
EXECUTIVES WANTED 


2. Secretary and Actuary with at least five years’ home office 
experience involving executive responsibility. 


upon 

Applications describing experience and qualifications should be in 

vriting and may be made directly or through an intermediary. 

replies will be held in strict confidence. 
MR. J. Hi. WOODWARD 

WOODWARD, FONDILLER AND RYAN 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


applicant’s record of past 


All 
Address 


New York, N. Y. 














COLLEGE INSURANCE CLASH 

The action of the board of visitors of 
the College of William and Mary at Wil- 
liamsburg, Va., in insuring the life of 
Dr. J. A. C. Chandler, its president, for 
the benefit of the institution, does not 
‘meet with the approval of the State Au- 
diting Committee, according to their an- 
‘nual report submitted to Governor Byrd 
last week. The sum of $50,000 was first 
placed on the life of Dr. Chandler and 
was increased to $150,000 a few months 
ago. The extra $100,000 was written by 


the Pacific Mutual Life through its Nor- 
folk agency’ According to members of 
the board of visitors, they authorized the 
placing of the large amount of insurance 
on the life of President Chandler because 
it was felt that the great program of 
expansion launched by him, involving the 
borrowing of money for the construction 
of new buildings, would be endangered 
if he were to die. It is not reasonable 
to suppose, they say, that a successor 
could step into his shoes and complete 
the program as well as he could. 








Connecticut General News 
Hartford, Conn. 





Benefactor of a Thousand Homes 


It is not hard to understand why Group insur- 


ance appeals to the high grade salesman. 


He 


knows that a single contract extends protection to 
a hundred or a thousand homes. 


He knows that in many homes, Group is the 
only protection; that, but for his work, sudden 
misfortune would mean the break up of family 


life. 


He knows he has much to offer employer 
clients. Perhaps he doesn’t know the technical 
details of Group. But our Group experts help him 


there. 
pany, Hartford, Conn. 


Connecticut General Life Insurance Com- 











Claris Adams Life 
Presidents Talk 


(Continued from page 11) 
the fact that man has conquered forces 
of the earth and air and bent them to 
his own convenience and his own produc- 
tivity. 

Interpreting Civilization 


I heard the president of one of our 
great universities say that the advertise- 
ment which flashed upon the boards less 
than a year ago that the tenth million 
Ford is in the hands of its owner was 
the announcement of a special, industrial, 
and economic revolution in America. But 
it strikes me that perhaps there is noth- 
ing more significant and there is no more 
hopeful sign at present than the rise 
of American life insurance. 

To those who interpret our civiliza- 
tion in the terms of upper Broadway or 
lower Main Street, to those who 
would brand us as a profligate and 
wasteful nation because fewer men here 
bury their single talent in the ground 
and. more of them put it at risk that 
they may gain ten, to those who say that 
we worship the Mammon of materialism 
with grasping hands and shriveled souls, 
to those who prophesy the doom of free 
government by free people, I challenge 
them to gaze upon the institution of 
American life insurance as the greatest 
monument of unselfishness ever con- 
ceived by the vision and built by the 
labor of man. 

Does not it represent the real spirit 
of America? Can a nation be in dan- 
ger when half of its population con- 
tribute $2,000,000,000 in current savings 
as a contribution to the welfare of the 
next generation? 

Can free government in this free land 
be in great danger when free people 
make a free will offering and keep a 
balance of $10,000,000,000 in the hands 
and private management of men of vi- 
sion and capacity, as a great economic 
reservoir consisting of this fund collected 
from the people to go back slowly and 
gradually and conservatively in the great, 
sound enterprises of the nation? And 
can those prophets of pessimism find 
much to measure their arguments in the 
proposition that although half of Amer- 
ica are creditors of this institution and 
therefore potential critics, insurance en- 
joys public confidence as no other busi- 
ness institution in this or any nation 
the world around? 


Contribution of Life Insurance 


This institution has done much to 
bring about that happy result. It has 
contributed much in the way of mechan- 
ics in order that our production should 
be as nearly perfect as may be. It has 
done much in developing the pure sci- 
ence of a business, the only one based 
on a real scientific foundation. But in- 
surance is more than a mere machine. It 
is more than an abstract science. It is 
a living, vital organism, endowed with a 
vision, dominated by a soul, and pur- 
suing an ideal, and when all is said and 
done, the great contribution of this or- 
ganization has been as the keeper of 
the gleam, translating to the American 
public the idealism of the great institu- 
tion of life insurance in America. 

We glory in your history. We con- 
gratulate you upon your twentieth anni- 
versary. Would I be transgressing the 
proprietics if I should say that yester- 
day marked a milestone in life insur- 
ance history in America, when the dis- 
tinguished gentleman stood here who 
once cried in the wilderness, “Make the 
way straight,” but yesterday said, “This 
is an institution in which I am well 
pleased.” 


H. M. Powell has been appointed gen- 
eral agent for the State Mutual Life for 
Georgia, with headquarters at Atlanta. 
Mr. Powell succeeds Benjamin Neely, 
who has resigned to devote his time to 
his personal clientele. Mr. Powell’s ap- 


as POIntment became effective December 15 
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America Pre-eminent 


In Life Insurance 


(Continued from page 10) 


Washington failed to elicit any material 
information regarding life insurance in 
South America; and the same time in 
the Congressional Library gave no re- 
sults. Even recourse to the offices of the 
Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada, 
which writes policies in four different 
languages, pays claims in twenty-three 
different currencies, and with the cour- 
age of a knight-errant braves the sales 
resistance of thirty foreign countries, 
failed to elicit information adequate to 
determine with any degree of accuracy 
the amount of life insurance in force the 
world over on any given date. However, 
the data finally accumulated furnish for 
the first time, it is believed, a fairly safe 
impression of the status of the business 
in the United States and Canada as com- 
pared with the rest of the world. 


$90,000,000,000 Life Insurance in World 


“Assembling all our data, we are able 
to estimate with confidence that at the 
close of 1924 there was life insurance 
outstanding in the entire world approx- 
imating $90,000,000,000. Of this amount, 
$63,800,000,000, over two- thirds, was held 
by United States companies and $3,300,- 
000,000, over one- -thirtieth, by Canadian 
companies. The companies of these two 
American countries together held life in- 
surance amounting to more than $67,000,- 
000,000, or almost three-fourths of the 
entire life insurance of the world. Com- 
panies of the United Kingdom had poli- 
cies aggregating $9,500,000,000, over one- 
tenth of the world’s amount, while those 
of Australia and New Zealand, including 
Government insurance, amounted to 
$1,800,000,000, two per cent. of the whole. 
Combining the companies of these Eng- 
lish-speaking nations, there is found 
over $78,000,000,000 of life insurance pro- 
tection which was more than five-sixths 
of all life insurance in force in the world. 
Japanese companies had on their books 
an equivalent of $2,400,000,000. Those of 
the Netherlands had $961,000,000 and of 
Sweden over $860,000,000. The French 
and German companies each had over 
$700,000,000 while those of Switzerland, 
Denmark and Norwav each had nearly 
$400,000,000. Italian companies, including 
the government insurance, carried $337,- 
000.000. 


*Tt is interesting also to note that 
there was outstanding in Polish compa- 
nies nearly $12,000,000 worth of life in- 
surance, whereas in Russia, of which Po- 
land previously was a part, there now 
appears to be no life insurance, the So- 
viet Government, when coming into pow- 
er, having taken over the assets of all the 
life companies and put an end to the 
business. The republic of China, with its 
huge population of 400,000,000, is appar- 
ently without companies having any ma- 
terial volume of life insurance. 

Soliciting Business 

“Observers from this side who have 
had occasion to investigate life insurance 
in England report that direct solicitation 
of life insurance as it is practiced here 
and in Canada is practically non-existent 
there, except in industrial insurance, and 
probably impracticable until a radical 
change is effected in the attitude of busi- 
ness and society toward American meth- 
ods of salesmanship. The securing of 
an interview often presents difficulties 
which would baffle the ingenuity of the 
most resourceful solicitor, and when ob- 
stacles to the approach have been finally 
overcome and the prospect is eventually 
persuaded that he needs a policy. the 
request to sign the application, especially 
in a case of any size, is usually met with 
a reference to a solicitor or broker. 
Thereupon the most serious trouble of 
all arises because the solicitor, the brok- 
er. and the banker have arrangements 
with. some company to turn over to it for 
a small commission all business of their 
clients. and the sale made bv the agent 
is at the last moment diverted to a rival 
office. The agent of the English com- 





FRED A. HOWLAND 


pany is not accustomed to make the di- 
rect approach, but secures ‘his prospects 
through numerous acquaintances who re- 
ceive a consideration for bringing him in 
contact with their friends or clients who 
have been discovered to need life insur- 
ance coverage. 


Life Insurance in Germany 


“In 1924, life insurance was written in 
Germany in the considerable amount of 
2,996,415,840 reichsmarks, and the total 
outstanding on December 31, 1925, had 
reached  5,294,967,132 reichsmarks, or 
nearly one-third of the amount in force 
at the peak before deflation. 

“The German policies which have been 
examined are much less flexible, preecise, 
and comprehensive than the American 
contracts and more nearly approach in 
their coverage the English forms. Among 
the omissions noted are provisions for 
extended insurance, instalment  settle- 
ments and accidental death benefit. A 
peculiar feature of the contract and lit- 
erature translated is a requirement that 
the applicant who does not accept his 
policy or pay for it within three months 
shall pay the expense incurred in the 
issue and apparently a part or all of one 
annual premium. 

“There is no strictly governmental life 
insurance in Germany as the state pro- 
visions for the disabled and aged and the 
so-called insurance for employes provide 
no payments in case of death. 


French Companies 


“Life insurance companies were not 
brought under government regulation in 
France until 1905. The adoption at that 
time and in the next few years, of harsh 
investment requirements against foreign 
companies has resulted in the withdrawal 
of most foreign companies, including 
those of the United States and Canada, 


of service inaugurated at its birth. 


Springfield, Massachusetts 











Seventy - five Years Ago 


the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company was organized by a 
group of men with unusual foresight. 


would create a personality of strength and friendliness, and conduct its 
affairs so as to win and hold the confidence of policyholders. 


During all these years this institution has faithfully maintained the spirit 


panies in the country and is known throughout the land as 


The Company of Satisfied Policyholders 
JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 


who were considerable factors in the 
business. 

“Of the life insurance in force in 1924, 
amounting to 12,630,751,021. francs, ap- 
proximately eight- tenths was carried by 
the domestic stock companies, with the 
balance divided between domestic mutu- 
als and foreign companies. As _ these 
policies are now being settled as they 
mature in paper francs, the actual 
amount of insurance in force in France 
according to the present purchasing pow- 
er of the franc is not so much as the 
new business written in a single year by 
several of our American companies. 


Japan Progressing 


“Japan was slow to take up life insur- 
ance, but, with its customary efficiency 
and progressiveness, now has the busi- 
ness under careful regulation and is ap- 
parently keenly appreciative of the social 
and industrial value of extending its 
benefits. Companies are required to 
make monthly reports to the govern- 
ment, and the data supplied from govern- 
ment sources is more complete than from 
any other non-English-speaking country. 

“The first Japanese company was or- 
ganized in 1881. There was no state 
regulation until 1910, and in that year 34 
companies were licensed with a capital of 
approximately $6,500,000. The amount 
annually written is increasing, and in 
1924-25 amounted to about $460,000,000. 
The volume in force on residents in 
Japan at that time amounted to almost 
$2,000,000,000, not including $500,000,000 of 
government insurance in policies of $500 
and less. The Japanese, with their 
habitual wisdom in public affairs, so con- 
duct their government insurance as not 
to compete with the private companies. 


Italy Facts From Eastern Underwriter 


“In Italy, the National Institute of In- 
surance, a government monopoly, is the 
dominating factor in life insurance. From 
a statement published by The Eastern 
Underwriter from Jean Toja, Director 
General of the Institute, we learn the 
following facts: The institute was or- 
ganized for the purpose of giving it a 
monopoly of the life insurance business 
after a period of ten years, but the op- 
eration of law was deferred one year and 
finally the original plan modified so as 
to preserve the identity and functions of 
the National Institute, and at the same 
time permit private companies to do life 
insurance usiness. Previous to state 
regulation of insurance there were many 
small private companies, operating with 
entire freedom, but without general sat- 
isfactory financial responsibility. The 
Institute is intended to be a regulator 
of the market and a medium of control, 
following closely the operation of private 
companies without disturbing their busi- 
ness to the end that the greatest good 
was accruing to the policyholders. It is 
charged also with the duty of introduc- 
ing industrial insurance into the King- 
dom. Private companies are required to 
reinsure a portion of their business in 
the National Institute.” 


They conceived an organization that 


To-day it ranks with the best com- 

















Organized 1851 
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Yuletide 
Greetings 


Let us know if you 
do not receive ticket 
of admission and 
program to: “THE 
BIG PARADE OF 
1927” which we are 
mailing next week 
to our many friends. 


Organized 
Service 


The Keane-Patterson Agency 
Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


225 West 34th St., New York City 
Chickering 2383-7 
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~ BUSINESS 
ERTERS 


Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 


“The darkest hour 
Paying For in any man’s life,” 
What said Horace Greeley, 
We Get “is when he _ sits 
down to plan how to 
get money without earning it.” The 
Colonial Life News, commenting on this 
saying, in its latest issue, remarks: “We 
must pay for everything we get in the 
world, and though the payment may not 
be in money, it is always in something; 
time, work, character, health or liberty, 
depending on whether what we strive 
for is good or evil. 


“No benefit can come to the man who 
shapes his course to the end of get- 
ting success without hard work and sin- 
cere application. 


“You can’t steal success, for it doesn’t 
stay with you unless it has been won. 








J. HENRY SMALL’S BIRTHDAY 





Penn Mutual Man One of Oldest Mana- 
gers in Country; Lives in 
Brooklyn 
J. Henry Small, general agent of the 
Penn Mutual in New York, one of the 
oldest life insurance managers, and who 
holds (probably) the oldest paid-up poli- 
cies (dated July, 1858), gave a birthday 
party at his residence, 1326 Bergen 

Street, Brooklyn, December 8. 





IN LARGER OFFICES 

The Stratford Lee Morton Agency of 
the Connecticut Mutual Life in St. Louis, 
Mo., founded in 1848, has moved into its 
new offices in the Security National Bank 
building, 315 North Eighth Street, St. 
Louis. The new offices include the en- 
tire fourth fioor of the building, afford- 
ing twice the space of its former quar- 
ters. 





OHIO STATE QUESTIONNAIRE 

More than 26 persons in every hun- 
dred who carry insurance with the Ohio 
State Life Insurance Company, Colum- 
bus, are interested in taking out addi- 
tional insurance for the purpose of pay- 
ing mortgages on their homes or other 
obligations. 


“The prizes in this business and other 
businesses do not come to you for noth- 
ing; they must be won by devotion and 
constant day-to-day work. They are not 
won in a week or a day, but must be 
developed by loyal and faithful service, 
and they can be won no other way. 

“But, no matter what your present 
position is in the business, the future 
will be bright, if you will throw the very 
best of yourself into the work, deter- 
mined to pay in the .coin that success 
demands—the coin of faithful work and 
high principles. 

“They win out every time. 

“And, with their application the best 

places may be yours. 

“If the joy of winning you would 

know, 
“The price of progress is work 

“And it’s ‘Pay-as-you-go!’” 








ADDRESSES IVES & MYRICK 

James Elton Bragg, vice-president of 
the Manhattan Life, was the speaker at 
the regular Monday sales meeting of the 
Ives & Myrick agency of the Mutual 
Life, December 13. Mr. Bragg brought 
out a number of important points in his 
address which agents can use to good ad- 
vantage. 

These meetings are held under the di- 
rection of William S. Verplanck, associ- 
ate manager. They have been well at- 
tended. 





RECORD FOR NOVEMBER 

The Atlantic Life reports that last 
month was the best November in paid 
agency business in the history of the 
company. December, 1925, stands as the 
best month in its history. Every effort 
is being made to surpass that record this 
month, 





PRESIDES AT DINNER 

Willard I. Hamilton, secretary of The 
Prudential, presided at the annual din- 
ner of the New Jersey State Chamber of 
Commerce, which was held on Friday, 
December 3, at the Robert Treat Hotel 
in Newark. About 250 guests were pres- 
ent, including a number of prominent 
insurance officials of the state. 








losing money. 





John H. Scott 








You Can Increase Your Production 


“Father and Son Insurance’ 
It is one of the most successful plans used today. 
If you are unacquainted with the simple details you are 


If you do business in or around New York City I will be 
glad to submit all particulars without obligation. 


Just tear out this advertisement and 
mail with your letterhead for details. 


JOHN H. SCOTT 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


177 Montague Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Telephone Triangle 1912 


is sweeping the United States. 


General Agent 


——————— EEE 





PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


Tf you are interested in making a permanent connection with an old 
well established company with a progressive management and an un- 
equalled dividend record, it will be to your interest to investigate our 
proposition. 

Address, PERMANENT, 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 86 Fulton Street, New York City 


























HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


INCORPORATED 1899 


This Ceamne , a plea So THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
n ssue 
next birth °y. s all modern forms of policy contracts from BIRTH to 60 years 
IAL POLICIES in FULL I 

are up-to-date in avery _ bon MMEDIATE BENEFIT from date of issue and 
S contain valuable SPECIAL DISABILITY and TOTAL AND 

PERMANENT DISABILITY CLAUSES d DO 

are guaranteed by State Endorsement. he —— ee va 


A HOME LIFE POLICY BRINGS 
MAN WHO LOVES HIS FAMILY 
BASIL S. WALSH, President P. J. CUNNI 
JOSEPH L. DURKIN, pag / JOHN J GALLAGHER, ‘Trencesident 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE.” RYAN KYLE, Medical Director 








PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


founded in 1851, has just completed its Seventy-Fifth Anniversary, with a substantial increase 
in new business over 1925. All previous records have been shattered. This great expansion 


is due in marked degree to the splendid spirit of co-operation between the Home Office and the 
Field Force. 





Men contemplating entering the life insurance business would do well to communicate with 
his fine old Massachusetts company before deciding. 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Mass. 











NEW POLICY 
Disability Benefits of $15.00 per $1,000.00 


Waiver of Premium 
BROADER DOUBLE INDEMNITY CLAUSE 
Loans at end of 2nd year 


The Manhattan Life Insurance Co. of New York 






















































A LOYAL, EFFICIENT AGENCY CORPS 


Back of the success of a life insurance company is a 
force of enthusiastic men and women in the field, following 
a vocation they like and serving a company in which they 
have confidence and pride. Their value to their respective 
communities and their own individual success stand upon 
the service their company renders to its constituent mem- 
bers—the proving test. 


The Mutual Life of New York, the first American legal 
reserve mutual life insurance company, has for eighty-three 
years met the proving test of service to its members. To-day, 
this Company’s high prestige accorded to public service and 
achievement is upborne and carried on by loyal, efficient and 
contented field workers. 


They have unsurpassed contracts and facilities to offer 
to their public—all standard forms of insurance (ages 10 
to 70) and annuities, both for men and for women; Disability 
and Double Indemnity Benefits; policy loans in branch agen- 
cies, and all other features of service the Company deems 
justified. 


They take a pride in building greatly upon a great past— 
a loyal, efficient agency corps successful for the Company 
and for themselves. 


Those who contemplate life insurance field work as a 
vocation are invited to write to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York, 


34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Travelers Managers 
Stage Frith Campaign 


AGENCY SUP’T. TESTIMONIAL 


Announced at Bookstaver Luncheon; 
Dr. Charles J. Rockwell and Former 
Rabbi Are Talkers 


While no previous announcement had 





been made there has been a production 
contest on this week in New York City 
agencies of the 


between the general 


Travelers, life department. It was set 
in motion by the general agents to show 
their affection for and appreciation of 
the services of Arthur J. Frith, superin- 
tendent of agents of the Travelers, life 
department, in New York City. 

The above information came to The 
Eastern Underwriter at a luncheon of 
the J. D. Bookkstaver agency at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania on Monday of this 
week. It was announced as the aim of 
the several general agencies of the 
Travelers to double the production of 
their respective agency for the same 
week of December, 1925. 

The members of the Bookstaver 
agency and its guests were addressed by 
Dr. Charles J. Rockwell of the Rockwell 
School of Life Insurance, which main- 
tains mailing address at Chicago, but 
the headquarters of which are actually 
wherever Dr. Rockwell may happen to 
be conducting a class at any given time. 
Also, Rabbi Leonard J. Rothstein, who 
recently joined the ranks of life insur- 
ance sales missionaries, giving up the 
ministry for that purpose, spoke briefly 
and eloquently of his convictions of the 
work of life insurance salesmen. 

Dr. Rockwell talked on the subject of 
underwriting lives and said among other 
things that it was his opinion that the 
true meaning of insuring a man’s life 
was to “enable a man to live his life as 
he wants to live it and not as he must.” 
He further said that the miracle of life 
insurance was found in that “a man can 
do many things through death through 
life insurance that he would never be 
able to accomplish if he lived.” 

Speaking of education, Dr. Rockwell 
believes that the greatest educator is the 
school of experience. He said in this 
connection that “life underwriters could 
best learn through experience, but that 
experience need not necessarily be their 
own experience; that many of the hard- 
ships which one might go through get- 
ting their own experience might be 
avoided through digesting and under- 
standing that of others similarly en- 
gaged.” 

It was stated at the Bookstaver 
luncheon that Dr. Rockwell contem- 
plated an extensive trip through the 
several provinces of Canada in connec- 
tion with life insurance education in 
January, 1927. 
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HE average mortality rate of 
Northwestern National for 

the past five years has been 40 
per cent. This has not been ac- 
complished at the expense of our 
agents, but with their co-operation 
and by skilled underwriting, and 











is attested by the fact that poli- 
cies have been issued on 97 per 
cent of the business applied for. 


| NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


| Minneapolis.Minn. 


“In the Land of Ten Thousand Lakes” 











BOON IN LIFE INSURANCE 
Rev. Dr. W. O. Thompson Tells Pru- 
dential Employes Life Companies Are 

Most Stabilizing Influence in Finance 

Life insurance companies are the most 
stabilizing influence of all financial in- 
terests, the Rev. Dr. W. O. Thompson, 
moderator of the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church, told the home 
office force of The Prudential at a mect- 
ing last week. —— : 

Dr. Thompson was for 25 years presi 
dent of the Ohio State University, from 
which he retired on his seventieth birth- 
day. ; 

“Insurance is a business of great phil- 
anthropy,” he said, “since the uncertainty 
of life which worries most people by a 
definite provision for future welfare.” 

Insurance companies, like banks, he 
said, are coming to be regarded as public 
institutions in the sense that city govern 
ment is public. More than five hundred 
employes heard Dr. Thompson speak. 

Verl D. Keiser has been appointed 
manager of the new office of the Federal 
Life which has just been opened in Port- 
land, Oregon. 








father and son. 


if the son is taken by death. 


A VITAL PARTNERSHIP 


There is no partnership more important than the ties that bind 


Dissolution of this partnership through the death of either of its 
members brings disastrous effects. 
son uncompleted plahs, doubtful companionship, broken ideals and in 
many cases an uninteresting career. 
sudden collapse of a day by day investment and a direct financial blow. 


__ Both father and son are protected through the new Lincoln National 
Life Juvenile Policy which assures the boy’s education whether the 
father lives to see him through college or not and furnishes a shock fund 


The father’s death means for the 


The death of the son means the 
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“Its Name Indicates Its Character” 
Lincoln Life Building 


More Than $450,000,000 in Force 
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or The Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 


























SPEAKS AT MONTHLY MEETING 


J. M. Holcombe, Director Life Insurance 
Research Bureau, Addresses Gen- 
eral Agents and Members 

John Marshall Holcombe, director of 
the Life Insurance Research Bureau, was 
the principal speaker at the December 
monthly luncheon of general agents and 
managers of the life agency offices in 
Philadelphia at the Bellevue-Stratford. 

Mr. Holcombe cautioned those present 
to “spend as much time and thought in 
preparation as you do to sell life insur- 
ance. The great army of 60,000 who 
leave the business each year is fed large- 
ly by managers who do not sell the busi- 
ness properly to the man when he comes 
into it. Tell him exactly how hard -it is, 
the discouraging things he’ll meet, and 
try to show him actually what he is go- 
ing up against. Then sell him the busi- 
ness advantages and if he decides to 
come into it, he’s more liable to stay. 
That load of 60,000 is a terrific one for 
you managers to carry.” 

About fifty managers were present. 

The “Puritan Record,” the monthly 
publication of the Puritan Life, will be 
discontinued on January 1, 1927. 


Berkshire Life Holds 
Greater N. Y. Meeting 


AGENTS DISCUSS PROBLEMS 


Interesting Conference at Carroll 
Agency; President Rhodes and 
Others Speak at Banquet 











The three Greater New York general 
agencies of the Berkshire Life held their 
annual combined meeting last week at 
the offices of William C. Carroll, Jr., New 
York. In addition to the members of 
Mr. Carroll’s staff, there were represen- 
tatives from the Manhattan and Brook- 
lyn offices. 

At the afternoon session there were 
several These included 
Everett H. Plummer, general agent at 
Philadelphia; Ralph Engelsman, of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society; Mil- 
ton Loeb, general agent at Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Mr. Plummer made a good sales talk 
in which he emphasized the necessity for 
knowing the business of life insurance 
thoroughly, and of concentrating upon 
one policy at a time. He said an agent 
should demonstrate the merits of his pol- 
icy so well as to inspire confidence in 
the hearer. He also had something of 
interest to say about confidence, tact and 
determination. 

Ralph Engelsman, instructor in life in- 
surance at New York University, fol- 
lowed Mr. Plummer with a fine talk on 
selling. He laid particular stress upon 
insuring the young men for amounts of 
from $2,500 to $10,000. He also urged 
agents to try to sell extra policies; he 
said that he had in several instances sold 
an additional $25,000 or $50,000 policy by 
just trying a little harder. He gave con- 
crete illustrations of some of these sales. 

In the evening a banquet took place at 
the New York Athletic Club. President 
I’. H. Rhodes; Robert H. Davenport, 
secretary of the company; John Barker, 
vice-president and general counsel; Dr. 
I. Morton Brenner, head physician of the 
company in New York; E. H. Plummer, 
Philadelphia general agent; Milton Loeb, 
general agent at Bridgeport, Conn.; Rod- 
erick Pirnie, general agent at Spring- 
field; M. Rees, of the Carroll agency; C. 
S. Selling, New York superintendent of 
the Sun Indemnity, and H. D. Hart, 
Aetna Life, were speakers. 

Mr. Hart discussed the element of time 
in the insurance business and its great 
value to an agent. Time, he said, is 
the most valuable asset that any insur- 
ance agent has, yet he wastes it in a 
manner that is to be deplored. 

The toastmaster was Frederick H. 
Morrison, general agent of the Berk- 
shire Life in Brooklyn. 

Among the guests was “Eddie” Tryon, 
a member of “Red” Grange’s football 
team. He was also All-American half- 
back last year. 
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Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 





The Provident has worked out a practical plan 
by which the Home Office, through an Edu- 
cational Supervisor, is assisting in the devel- 
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Wells Outlines Plans 
For Thrift Week Drive 


GIVEN ENTHUSIASTIC SUPPORT 





Nine Life Insurance Companies Repre- 
sented at Big Bankers Club 
Luncheon; Other Reports 





Representatives of the life insurance 
division of the National Thrift Week 
movement as well as representatives of 
six other branches of industry, were the 
luncheon guests a few days ago at the 
Bankers Club, New York, of Adolph 
Lewissohn, who has been general chair- 
man of the drive for the past ten years. 

As an outcome of this meeting, J. E. 
Kavanagh, vice-president, Metropolitan 
Life, was elected vice-chairman of the 
tenth anniversary committee, to work in 
unison with B. H. Fancher, vice-presi- 
dent, Fifth Avenue Bank, New York, 
who is its chairman under Mr. Lewis- 
sohn. 

Mr. Lewissohn expressed himself as 
exceedingly gratified with the reports of 
the various divisions of industry which 
are co-operating to make thrift week— 
January 17 to 23—a success. The activi- 
ties of the life underwriters came in for 
justifiable credit and when Mr. Kav- 
anagh, acting for President Haley Fiske 
of the Metropolitan Life, chairman of 
the life insurance division, was called 
upon for his report he said that a large 
part of the credit for the work done so 
far should be given to Graham C. Wells, 
Provident Mutual general agent in New 
York. 

Wells Gives Good Report 


Mr. Wells, as chairman of the Joint 
Thrift Commission of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, has not 
only enlisted the help of about fifty com- 
panies but has one hundred local life 
underwriters associations actively lined 
up to co-operate with local Y. M. C. A.’s 
all over the country when thrift week 
begins. Excerpts from John Wana- 
makers’ views on life insurance and 
thrift, taken from Herbert Adams Gib- 
bons’ life of the famous Philadelphia 
merchant, are being sent out to all parts 
of the country, as well as a three colored 
thrift poster, entitled “Live to Win” 
which strikingly presents the contrast 
between the man who lays up life in- 
surance for a rainy day and the one who 
neglects to provide. Both men are 
shown at the top of the hill, the thrifty 
one, golf sticks in hand, is off for an 
afternoon of recreation while the 
thoughtless one is headed for the poor- 
house. 

Mr. Wells also spoke of the national 
thrift essay contest which has been par- 
ticipated in by life underwriters in all 
parts of the country. Prize awards in 
this contest will be announced shortly. 
He said that he was glad to speak a 
word of praise for the active support of 
the life insurance companies who have 
taken hold of the thrift week project 
with real enthusiasm. 

Others present at the luncheon from 
the life insurance field included Oliver 
Thurman, Mutual Benefit, representing 
President Hardin; K. A. Luther, Aetna 
Life, representing President Brainard; 
Dr. William B. Bailey, Travelers, acting 
for President Butler; W. F. Dix, Mu- 
tual Life, acting for President Peabody; 

. F. Glueck, John Hancock Mutual 
Life, representing President Crocker; 
Edward Gray, The Prudential, represent- 
ing President Duffield; Dr. Harry Toul- 
min, Penn Mutual Life, acting for Presi- 
dent Law, and J. A. Whitmore, Phoenix 
Mutual Life, representing President 


Welch. 





HAlcuT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
PRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Denver Des Moines 








Club Women Life 
Underwriters Guests 


(Continued from page 3) 


the American home department of the 
Federation; Mrs. Grace Purdy, president 
of the State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs; and Mrs. William G. Sporborg, 
president of the New York State Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, were among 
the other talkers. 

In conclusion Miss Lakey told about 
the prizes that had been offered by the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers, Penn Mutual Life and others 
for the best essay on “Life Insurance as 
a Protection of the Home” open to the 
women’s club members. At the meeting 
the managers pledged readiness to loan 
insurance speakers to women’s clubs. 





TALKS IN MADISON, WIS. 


Methods of assisting clients in select- 
ing the types of insurance best fitted to 
their needs were discussed recently by 
Dr. George B. Van Arsdall, New York, 
at the meeting of the’ life underwriters’ 
association in Madison, Wis. Dr. Van 
Arsdall is manager of the educational 
department of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society. 
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The Colonial Life Insurance Company of America 
Industrial Life Insurance— 
Cotten Py yO naam and Favorable to the Insured, 


All forms of Life, Limited Payment and End i i 
and novel features, with High Values & lew Cy srlacm isa 


Give Agents Unusual Money-Making Opportunities 








Officers 
Geo. T. Smith, Vice-President EE. J. Heppenheimer, President E. O. reascu 
Chas. F. Nettleship, 2nd Vice-President se S. R. } sont = >A 
Home Office—Jersey City, N. J. 
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NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Chartered 1835 BOSTON, MASS. Organized 1843 


° The Agents of this Company, whose long 
History Underwrites its high Reputation, 
Accept a duty and Enjoy a Privilege. 


Do our standards appeal to you? 
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A Successful 
Insurance Business 


UCCESS in any undertaking is based very largely 
upon two-fold confidence—confidence in oneself and 
the confidence of the public. 


In building its organization of field men the Missouri 
State Life has been careful to select men who believe in 
themselves—men who have “ego” without the “e”. It 
almost invariably follows that such men easily win and 
hold public confidence. 


The remarkable growth of this Company, with the record 


of having practically doubled its business in the past five 
years, is due in large measure to the splendid type of 
men who represent it. 


We can always use more men of the ’go type. 


A great Company daily growing greater! 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


M. E. Singleton, President 
Accident - 


It is such men who achieve 
the insurance business. 


Home Office, Saint Louis 


Health - Group 
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Full Text of Hughes’ Astor Talk 


The full revised text of the talk made 
by Charles E. Hughes, addressing the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents 
last week, follows: ; 

“In appearing before you today, it 
seems to me like the fulfilment of a 
dream and the justification of a faith of 
twenty years ago. 

“I am not here to review the past save 
as | am permitted to congratulate you 
upon the unparalleled growth and. the 
soundness of the life insurance enterprise 
under your management, upon the broad- 
ly diffused benefits which you are con- 
ferring upon the nation. 1| have always 
been a whole-hearted advocate of life 
insurance, and if at one time 1 was 
charged with the responsibility of assist- 
ing in a corrective endeavor, it was as a 
friend and not as an antagonist, as one 
having the keenest interest in the suc- 
cess of an enterprise which is essential 
to our social welfare. You are masters 
of statistics, and 1 shall not recite the 
figures familiar to you. During the last 
twenty years, as your chairman has 
pointed out, the amount of insurance in 
torce and the invested funds of your 
companies have vastly grown. 1 under- 
stand that the amount of insurance out- 
standing is now about eighty billions of 
dollars and that the assets of the life in- 
surance companies aggregate about 
twelve billions and a half. This expan- 
siof, it is most gratifying to observe, 
has been achieved with wise conser- 
vatism in management, without undue 
expenditures in obtaining business, and 
witht the returns to policyholders that 
are consistent with safety. 1 believe that 
there is no safer or better-managed busi- 
ness in our country than yours. 

An Extraordinary Period 

“One of our greatest scientists said 
the other day that the thirty years end- 
ing with 1925 would probably be esti- 
mated as the most extraordinary in the 
history of the world up to the present 
time, because of the number and funda- 








WANT EXECUTIVES 

Woodward, Fondiller & Ryan, con- 
sulting actuaries of 75 Fulton Street, 
New York, are advertising for several 
life insurance executives, including a 
general manager and a secretary and ac- 
tuary. These executives are wanted for 
a new life insurance company recently 
organized, 





METROPOLITAN’S XMAS POSTER 


A most effective Christmas message in 
poster size has been distributed by the 
Metropolitan Life. Attractively printed 
in several colors, it reproduces a classic 
verse from the pen of the great war 
poet, Joyce Kilmer, which reads: 

“Unlatch the door at midnight 

And let your lantern’s glow 
Shine out to guide the traveler’s feet 
To you across the snow.” 





CHILD’S ENDOWMENT 


The Northwestern National has de- 
cided to eliminate the medical inspection 
of the child, in connection with Child’s 
Educational Endowments and_ regular 
Twenty Year Child’s Endowment appli- 
cations, accepting in lieu thereof an in- 
spection by the soliciting agent where 
such agent is authorized to use the non- 
medical form. 





BUILDING EMPLOYES INSURED 


To maintain the interest of the em- 
ployes of the Military Park building lo- 
cated in Newark, N. J., the owners of 
the building have provided a group life 
policy providing $1,000 for every em- 
ploye who has been in the employ of the 
building for at least three months. The 
insurance has been placed with the Mis- 
souri State Life, and was written by 
E. D. Finch, manager of the insurance 
company’s office in Newark. 


mental character of discoveries in phy- 
sics and of the changes wrought in man’s 
conception of the world in which he lives. 
But what will man be able to accom- 
plish as a social being in the new world 
with these extraordinary powers at his 
command? Whatever the answer is, it 
is plain that the advantages to the aver- 
age individual will mevitably cepend up- 
on a growing capacity for co-operative 
endeavor. As we reflect upon the in- 
creasing density of population and our 
multiplying intimacies, we cannot fali to 
realize that the social experiment has 
just begun. In a sense you are pre-emi- 
nently the prophets of the coming time. 
On the largest scale you are making 
scientific use of the lessons of the past 
in order to distribute all the accruing 
benefits to millions of people associated 
for mutual protection and investment. 

“It is well for you constantly to em- 
phasize that lite insurance is the “effec- 
tive agency of thrift. The best guardian 
of the purse that has ever been discov- 
ered is a life insurance policy and the 
increasing success of the life insurance 
business is a welcome testimonial to the 
fact that in our prosperity we have not 
lost our heads. When confronted with 
many evidences of extravagance and 
waste, it is a pleasure to turn to the 
other side reflected in your reports. And 
the reports of the life insurance compa- 
nics are very good reading in the home 
on a quiet night by the fireside lamp. 
The life insurance enterprise not only 
rests upon this disposition to work and 
save, but represents the protection of the 
home. It spells the responsibility of the 
homemaker, the care of wife and chil- 
dren. We are so easily misled by the 
unpleasant spectacles of profligacy, of 
human wreckage of useless lives in which 
the most solid satisfaction is sacrificed 
to temporary excitement and fleeting 
pleasure, that we are apt to forget the 
countless homes where individuals cher- 
ish the old tradition of industry with a 
keen sense of mutual affection and de- 
pendence. ‘The life insurance statistics 
give you the barometric readings of the 
social weather. 

Proceeds Productively Employed 


“Sometimes, as we look at the super- 
ficial indications of society, we are re- 
minded of what Mark ‘Twain told us as 
he observed an unfortunate fellow strug- 
gling in the whirlpool rapids at Niagara. 
He said, ‘This poor devil chased a chip 
around forty-four times and then didn’t 
get it.’ But while there are so many, in 
one sense, who are chasing chips around 
in the social waters and never getting 
them, there are those who are putting 
currents to the best use, and we are what 
we are as a nation because these un- 
pleasant indications do not represent the 
great, vital forces of our life. 

“A reference to the feature of thrift 
and protection suggests the foundation 
but does not explain the structure. As 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
has pointed out, the object of life in- 
surance is not only protection but invest- 
ment; that is, the protection is achieved 
through investment and thus the field of 
co-operation is widely extended. The 
enormous contributions of policyholders 
must be productively employed. The 
benefits to policyholders, the safety of 
their contracts, depend not simply on 
mortality gains but upon the returns 
from the use of the funds placed at your 
command. In great industrial corpora- 
tions, the most of what is receivedemust 
be paid out for labor and raw material. 
You deal in money. As your outstand- 
ing risks grow, your reserves must cor- 
respondingly increase. You cannot 
hoard; you must invest. Thus your con- 
trol very largely the funds available for 
important public enterprises. This 
means that it is the policyholders of the 
country who in large measure are pro- 
viding through you the means for public 
undertakings, for railroad expansion and 
betterment, for the service of public 
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Merry Christmas! 


m4qN the friendly spirit of the Holiday Season fue send 
greetings and sincere good fuishes for your happiness 
and good fortune throughout the New Uear. 


J.-Roy Robbins and Russell M. Simons 
General SR gents 


Home Lire Insurance Company or New York 
256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


“ROBBINS-SIMONS SERVICE” 
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Insurance in Force...... 


INCORPORATED 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
Issues the most liberal forms of ORDINARY Policies from $1,000.00 to er. 
with premiums payable annually, semi-annually or quarterly, and INDUSTRIAL 
Policies up to $1,000.00, with premiums payable weekly. 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1925 
ASSES cccccccccccccccccvccccccccecccoeccocosceccesocesococccecocs O40, 060,007.40 
Liabilities 2.200 cccccccccvccccccccccccccs 
Capital and Surplus. ...ccccccccccccccccccsccecscccccccccccececccoecs 


66a soreies oie ic Svasecara tefoorslote(oiaialeie arene Svieie  6iaia OEE 
Payments to Policyholders...,..........- 


Total Payments to Policyholders Since Organization......ccceecssees 39,176,371.91 
JOHN G. WALKER, President 


seeaeverccccscccsevesccess 39,940,092.25 


392,156.76 











GROWING AND SATISFYING — 


The Equitable Life of Iowa has increased its paid-for production for the 
first ten months of 1926 over the same period in 1925 by 30.8%. 


The acid test of the satisfaction of policyholders is based on repetition of 
sales. The Equitable Life of Iowa, in spite of a large increase in new pro- 
duction, has written 32.8% of all new paid-for business during the first ten 
months of the year on the lives of old policyholders. 


The Equitable Life of Iowa offers its agents unusual opportunities to develop 
a clientele that will buy additional life insurance fro:n year to year. 


EQUITABLE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF IOWA 


FOUNDED 1867 








utilities, for every endeavor which on the 
most conservative basis gives such assur- 
ance of proper response to public needs 
as to justify investment of the funds 
upon the conservation and productivity 
of policyholders depend. It also means 
that the policyholders of the country 
must rely upon the standards of integrity 
and efficiency maintained in other enter- 
prises and thus the truth is again 
brought home to us that no enterprise 
in this country lives unto itself, the life 
insurance enterprise least of all. 

“This outstanding fact of the necessity 
of the safe investment of the vast accu- 
mulations of life insurance companies 
gives us striking illustration of the im- 
possibility of promoting the prosperity 
of the community by starving the instru- 
mentalities of public service. The moneys 
that they require for their reasonably 
profitable management are furnished in 
these enterprises. Fair play all round 
is the only safe counsel in social effort. 
When one begins to exploit others, he 
is likely to end with damage to himself. 
This is a lesson not only to financiers, 
but to politicians, both to those who 
would sacrifice public interest to inordi- 
nate private gain and to those who would 
indulge in the fatuous policy of seeking 
to serve the public welfare at the ex- 
pense of just private interest. You can- 
not get communal riches by individual 
impoverishment. A life insurance com- 


Mellow Hughes 
Faced Presidents 


(Continued from page 3) 
of the Actuarial Society of America, 
Charles A. Peabody, James A. Beha, 
Superintendent of Insurance; John D. 
Sage, who was chairman of the conven- 
tion; Robert Lynn Cox, vice-president of 
the Metropolitan, and Fred A. Howland, 


president of the National Life of Ver- 
mont. 








pany as a great social co-operative en- 
terprise enforces this lesson. Policyhold- 
ers are dependent on your skill, but ulti- 
mately also on the justice of the com- 
munity. 

Deal With More Than Mortality 


“There was a time when insurance 
companies dealt with mortality only 
through the tables underlying their cal- 
culations of premiums. But now it is 
different. They find advantage to their 
members, and thus to the incorporated 
association itself, in seeking to prolong 
life. They give us information; they 
promote undertakings to prevent disease. 
They thus become the agencies of health 
as well as of thrift, and it is idle to talk 
of thrift unless you have health. 

“In earlier days, when I was constantly 
sought by insurance agents, and I may 
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add with a success on their part which 
I have never regretted, I thought that 
they represented in the highest degree 
the American talent for unrestrained 
eloquence. But as I have reflected upon 
the value of the life insurance enterprise, 


I think that they were generally (al- 
though unconscious of it) too modest in 
their estimates of its benefits. 


“To buttress the home, to give im- 
petus to thrift and the relief which comes 
with the assurance of protection for de- 
pendents, to organize on a vast scale in- 
vesting power conservatively used, to 
seek practical measures to conserve 
health and prolong life—what have we 
better than that? 


“But the lesson taught by your success 
is that co-operation must have expert 
direction. It is well that policyholders 
should have the opportunity to correct 
impropef management, and their power 
though latent must be real; they must 
have the final control. But if they un- 
dertook to manage affairs directly, they 
would make a mess of it. How to obtain 
the safeguard of ultimate control by 
those whose interests are at stake, and 
the continuity and efficiency of expert 
management, without the intrusions and 
insincerities of politics or the fantasies of 
dreamers, that is the great problem. It 
has been solved to a gratifying degree 
in your case. It could not have been 
so successfully solved if respect for the 
fiduciary obligation of officers and direc- 
tors had not been maintained. The 
members of your companies are so nu- 
merous, so scattered, so helpless individ- 
ually, that while the insurance company 
is not technically a trustee it is prac- 
tically the highest form of trusteeship. 
You represent trust and service. The 
vast accumulations in your care, and your 
reports as to your dealings with them, 
testify to trust protected and_ service 
performed, and what higher satisfaction 
can there be than the consciousness of 
that? The great growth of your busi- 
ness reflects not only the prosperity of 
the country and the saving disposition of 
our people, but confidence, and it is con- 
fidence that is the vital breath of prog- 
ress. You could have all the resources 
in this country that we now enjoy, you 
could have all the talent available for 
every form of beneficial effort that we 
- now have, you could have everything 
with which Providence has blessed us, 
and yet have a miserable state of society, 
with impoverishment on every hand and 
an inability to use any of the forces at 
our command to the benefit of the public, 
if you destroyed confidence. 


Foundations of Prosperity 


“There are those who think they can 
do better by destroying the foundations 
upon which our prosperity now rests, but 
the difficulty is that they cannot succeed 
until there are new foundations equally 
sure. When would that time come? 
Business men who by unscrupulous con- 
duct impair confidence are the worst ene- 
mies of enterprise. They do far more 
damage than any radical theorists can 
do. Your organization was formed to 
promote confidence by preventing ex- 
travagance, reducing expenses and intel- 
ligently co-operating in order to give ad- 
ministration of the wisest sort and you 
have reached the measure of success you 
now enjoy because the people believe in 
you. 


“But one of the most important les- 
sons of life is that success must contin- 
ually be won and is never finally 
achieved. There are those who look 
upon the supposed fortunate in our so- 
cial efforts, who have achieved places 
of influence and distinction, as though 
they had in some way gained a citadel 
in which they could stand secure against 
every possible attack. In truth, all they 
have done is to gain another level of re- 
sponsibility in which they must make 
good. Every day is one of test. Every 
. day puts at risk all that has been gained. 

he greater the apparent achievement, 
the more serious is the risk of loss. The 


farther you have climbed, the more dis- 
astrous the fall. As has well been said, 
it is not worthwhile to talk of the end of 
a period, for you are always at the be- 
ginning of a new one. You cannot rest 
content. You have been vigilant; it re- 
mains to be yet more vigilant. You have 
been faithful, but fidelity is an active 
virtue which demands its daily sacrifice 
of any counter interest, its daily response 
in energetic service. I congratulate you 
on your privilege to guard this trust and 
on your opportunity to perform this 
service. 

“Manifestly the interests are too vast 
and those dependent upon your manage- 
ment are too many, to permit such enter- 
prises to be conducted without legal re- 
strictions and appropriate public super- 
vision. The State undertakes to supply 
these. It would be the highest misfor- 
tune if confidence in this supervision 
were shaken by attempts to make the 
supervisors the proteges or lackeys of 
those who are supervised. It would be 
equally disastrous if State supervision 
were incompetent, capricious and consti- 
tuted an interference rather than a help. 
Supervision of the life insurance business 
is not as difficult an administrative duty 
as railroad rate-making, for example. 
But it does demand a high degree of 
technical knowledge, and it absolutely 
requires honesty and intelligence. I am 
glad to believe that in the past twenty 
years there has been a great improve- 
ment in the administration of State de- 
partments of insurance. Proper meas- 
ures of protection are better understood 
and more wisely applied. There is not 
only co-operation between the life in- 


surance. companies in the interest of pol- - 


icyholders, and to secure improvement in 
direction and management, but there is 
a better and more intelligent co-opera- 
tion between the states and the insur- 
ance companies than in the past. 


A Fortunate Balance 


“From the millions of policyholders 
you would get strong criticism if you 


were remiss, but you are also assured’ 


of powerful support against mischievous 
assaults upon management which they 
recognize to be conducted in their inter- 
est. We have a fortunate balance, mu- 
tual undertakings under competent di- 
rection, with confidence in the integrity 
of management and a wholesome public 
supervision which is now as little men- 
aced by political interference as any 
great public undertaking in democracy 
can well hope to be. I trust that the 
next twenty years will be even more 
prosperous than the past. Your enter- 
prise is perhaps the safest of all for it 
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rests on the widest, as well as the most 
careful generalizations of experience. 
Unless the nation fails there is no rea- 
son why you should not succeed. And 
that which makes the nation great and 
prosperous, the self-reliance, the indus- 
try, the integrity, and the prudence of 
our people find a fitting record in your 
progress. 

“T read the other day, or rather re- 
read, what was stated in a book written 
by a distinguished Frenchman about 
thirty years ago with respect to the 
United States in the twentieth century. 
He mentioned as one of the qualities 
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which had brought our people to their 
great degree of prosperity, their tireless 
energy. He suggested the fear that this 
energy might to some degree be lost, be- 
cause the returns would not be as great 
with a settled country and after the de- 
velopment of natural resources. We 
have had thirty years and still the dom- 
inant quality in American life is tireless 
energy, and that quality you manifest 


perhaps as fully as it is exhibited in any 
undertaking. 

“I like to think of the spirit of life 
insurance, for it is the spirit of achieve- 
ment.” 
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When the Mutual Benefit was organized in 
1845 there were only a few Life Insurance 
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the Wars, Panics and Epidemics of all these 
years, it has always stood safe and secure as 
a foremost disciple of Pure Life Insurance. 
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CANCER SURVEY 

The increasing importance of the sub- 
ject of the most dreaded and malignant 
disease, cancer, is again emphasized by 
the publication of the “San Francisco 
Cancer Survey” conducted by Frederick 
L. Hoffman under the auspices of The 
Prudential, the John Hancock Mutual 
Life and the Pacific Mutual Life. 

This survey has unintentionally de- 
veloped into an investigation of national 
scope and interest. The Mayo Clinic of 
Minn., the State Institute for 
the Study of Malignant Disease at Buf- 
falo, the Hospital of the 
California and many 


Rochester, 


University of 
other authorities 
have co-operated. 

In San lrancisco, the male death rate 
for cancer of the stomach is 45.1 against 
of the 
Soston the corre- 
sponding figures are 30.8 for males and 
24.6 for females; for Albany, N. Y., 35.2 
for males and 23.1 for the females; for 
Chicago, 33.9 for the males and 23.4 for 
the females. For the white population 
of New Orleans the figures are 27.3 and 
188. There are, therefore, important 
differences in the local rate of incidence 


a female mortality from cancer 


stomach of 21.8. For 


of the most important form of cancer 
which affects both sexes to a variable 
degree. 

Another report is in preparation which 
will contain, among other 
pendices on: 


things, ap- 


(1) Cancer death rates by organs and 
parts, in accordance to sex, for six or 
seven representative cities of this coun- 
try in addition to San Francisco. The 
rates are the result of a special analysis 
of nearly 20,000 cancer death certificates. 
No such comparison has heretofore been 
made nor have any such data been here- 
tofore available. 

(2) An analysis of the cancer mor- 
tality of Madison County, N. Y. 

(3) Cancer of the breast will be dealt 
with in a special report based upon the 
collective life insurance investigations 
made some years ago but as to which 
the results have never been published. 

(4) A special report will be made on 
cancer of the buccal cavity, which is at- 
tributed to smoking habits. 

(5) There will be an appendix to the 
cancer mortality of San Francisco by 
streets and possibly by assembly dis- 
tricts of really extraordinary value in 
connection with discussions of the pos- 
sible parasitical origin of cancerous in- 
fections. I may say, however, that my 
own personal studies of the situation in 
San Francisco seem to preclude the pos- 


Stevens of Coast Here 
To See $400,000 Film 


BROADWAY PREMIER MONDAY 
International Fire Chiefs Endorse and 
Help In Making of “The Fire 
Brigade,” Feature Picture 

Jay W. Stevens, fire marshal of Cali- 
fornia and chief of the lire Prevention 
Bureau of the National Board at San 
Irancisco, is in New York to witness the 
premiere next Monday night at the Cen- 
tral Theatre, Broadway and Forty-sev- 
enth street, of the new Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer film, “The Fire Brigade,” which 
will be exhibited under the auspices of 
the ire Brigade of America. 

This picture had the co-operation in 
the making of the International Associa- 
tion of Fire Chiefs, which now has from 
1,200 to 1,400 members, and of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters. The 
stars in the picture are Charles Ray, May 
McAvoy and Bert Woodruff. The pic- 
ture cost $400,000. The big fire scene in 
it shows the burning of an orphanage 
In the making of the picture the services 
of 450 firemen were used and 42 pieces 
of equipment; 42 cameras were in opera- 
tion during the making of this great film. 

Not a Fire Prevention Picture 

While it is not a fire prevention picture 
in any sense it carries a message which 
it is expected will help reduce the fire 
waste of the country. The International 
Association of Fire Chiefs will get 25% 
of the net of the picture’s income which 
under contract is to be used for fire pre- 
vention purposes. 

The International Fire Chiefs, by the 
way, have designated 1927 as Fire Pre- 
vention Year and they hope to be able 
to reduce the fire waste by $100,000,000 
annually. ‘They will also engage in the 
nation - wide advertising campaign 
through co-operation with the outdoor 
advertisers who have agreed to let the 
chiefs have 10,000 billboards, .starting 
January 1. These ‘billboards will be in 
1,489 cities. A drive will be made to in- 
crease the membership of the Fire 
Chiefs’ Association to 10,000. 

Mr. Stevens and the fire chiefs were 








sibility that cancer is an infectious or 
parasitical disease. 

(6) Questionnaire results with refer- 
ence to male cancer patients will be 
dealt with in the form adopted in the 
forthcoming printed report for females. 
{ have now not far from 1,000 question- 
naires and more will be forthcoming. 

(7) The mortality of Boston will be 
dealt with in an extended form corre- 
sponding to the data for San Francisco, 
Albany and New Orleans, all of which 
have been published in the First and 
Second printed reports. 

The report is made in 
customary thorough manner. In fact the 
deeper he has gone into the subject the 
more comprehensive has become his in- 
vestigation and he is to study the prob- 
lem in Mexico and possibly in Guate- 
mala and British Honduras. 

Dr. Hoffman winds up his report as 
follows: 


Irrespective of whether a cancer cause 
is discovered or is specific for the treat- 
ment of malignant disease, the problem 
will remain with us for many years to 
come, and in all probability increase in 
importance in proportion to other affec- 
tions unless present-day tendencies are 
in this direction materially modified. The 
only hope for such a modification rests 
upon the better instruction of the laity 
and the medical profession as regards 
the imperative necessity for the earliest 
possible diagnosis and the earliest quali- 
fied treatment for all tumor formations, 
whether benign or mz ilignant. The de- 
lay in this respect which is now char- 
acteristic of most of the cancer deaths is 
a lamentable indication of our failure to 
bring the truth of the cancer situation 
home to all concerned, 


Hoffman’s ! 


consulted about numerous phases of the 
making of the picture, spending consid- 
erable time in Los Angeles in connec- 
tion with it. Mr. Stevens has been in 
fire prevention work for ten years and 
before that was assistant fire chief of 
Portland, Ore. He went all through the 
fire department from hose man to assist- 
ant chief. 


NEWSPAPER MERGER 





“Insurance Press” and Franklin Webster 

with “Weekly Underwriter”; “Month- 
ly Industrial Edition” and C. L. 
Gleizes, Jr., with “Nat’l Underwriter” 


Publications issued by the “Insurance 
Press,’ an old New York insurance 
paper, have been sold to other papers. 
The “Weckly Underwriter” has bought 
the “Insurance Press” along with its an- 
nual review number and the “National 
Underwriter” has bought the “Insurance 
Press” monthly industrial edition and its 
special edition, “Life Payments Local- 
ized.” 

Franklin Webster, in insurance jour- 
nalism sincé 1881, becomes associate 
editor of the “Weekly Underwriter” and 
Charles L. Gleizes, Jr. has been made 
manager of the New York office of the 
“National Underwriter” associated with 
Nora Vincent Paul and George A. 
Watson. 

“The Insurance Press” will be merged 
with “The Weekly Underwriter” under 
the title of “The Weekly Underwriter 
and The Insurance Press.” 

Mr. Gleizes will conduct the Insurance 
Press publications taken over by the 
“National Underwriter” from its New 
York office as a special department. “The 
Insurance Press” monthly will either be 
continued as a separate industrial 
monthly or as an industrial section of 
“The Insurance Salesman” issued by the 
Rough Notes Co. 





COLONIAL LIFE BURNED OUT 





Home Office in Jersey City Badly Dam- 
aged; Temporary Quarters in Trust 
Co. of N. J. Building 
The four story brick building occupied 
by the Colonial Life at 43 Montgomery 
street, Jersey City, was badly damaged 
by fire last Monday night. The fire 
started in the basement which was occu- 
pied by the supply department of the 
company from an unknown cause, and 
spread rapidly through the entire build- 

ing. 

Krnest J. Heppenheimer, president of 
the company, stated to The Eastern Un- 
derwriter that the company had not as 
yet made any plans for the future in the 
construction of a new building, and had 
taken temporary quarters in the Trust 
Company of New Jersey building, located 
in Journal Square. 

Mr. Heppenheimer praised the fire de- 
partment of Jersey City in their work at 
the fire. He stated that he went through 
the building after the fire was out, and 
found that there was five feet of water 
in the basement, in which the firemen 
had stood for more than six hours to 
fight the fire. The loss, Mr. Heppen- 
heimer said, could not be estimated at 
this time. 


———— 


HOLDS ANNUAL ELECTION 

The University Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation held its annual election of offi- 
cers Tuesday evening just before the 
meeting of the Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation at the Hotel Astor. The follow- 
ing persons were elected for the forth- 
coming year: 


Harold Taylor, State Mutual Life, 
president; Elias Klein, J. Bookstaver 
agency, Travelers, vice-president; Wil- 


liam E. Gore, Travelers, vice-president, 
and F. P. Donnelly, Guardian Life, sec- 
retary-treasurer, The University Life 
Underwrite rs’ Association was organized 
in 1923 and is connected with the life in- 
surance branch of New York University. 
Members of the graduating classes, from 
year to year, usually become members of 
this organization. 
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By the Phillips Studio 
EDWARD L. KELLEY 


Edward L. Kelley, assistant manager 
of the Western department of the Fire 
Association, Victory and Keliance, has 
been appointed secretary and treasurer 
of these companies to succeed Marshall 
C. Garrigues, who is retiring at his own 
request after a lifetime of efficient and 
continuous service. Mr. Garrigues went 
with the companies nearly fifty-eight 
years ago. Mr. Kelley is a native of 
Texas and his early insurance experience 
was with local agencies in Dallas. In 
1911 he went with Western Manager 
Cochran of the Fire Association to Chi- 
cago and later traveled the Western de- 
partment as a field man. After return- 
ing from the war in 1919, Mr. Kelley 
rejoined the Fire Association, but soon 
afterwards was appointed manager in 
Japan for the American Foreign Insur- 
ance Association. From there he was 
sent to China, and thence to Calcutta, 
where he had supervision over that sec- 
tion of the world for the A. F. I. A. He 
returned to this country early this year, 
and became assistant manager of the Fire 
Association companies, which position he 
gave up Wednesday of this week to ac- 
cept his promotion. 

x * x 

Luther B. Little, manager of publica- 
tions for the Metropolitan Life, has re- 
turned to his home after many months 
in a hospital in Brownsville following an 
accident on the golf links. Mr. Little 
was carrying in a hip pocket a golf ball. 
He fell and the impact of the golf ball 
and the clay ground covering broke a 
bone in his hip. He was carried off the 
course to the hospital and was unable to 
sit up until recently. Nevertheless, he 
maintained his good humor and, accord- 
ing to the Lawrence Hospital authorities, 
is one of the most admirable patients 
who have ever been in that institution. 
While in the hospital he was visited by 
many friends in the insurance and the 
advertising and Rewspaper business. 


H. J. nian Buffalo manager of the 
Mutual Life, on December 31 will retire. 
He will now devote a few months to 
traveling as he has long desired to do. 
The company has appointed George W. 
RKhawn to succeed Mr. Emerson as man- 
ager in Buffalo. Mr. Rhawn was born 
in Philadelphia and received his educa- 
tion there. He entered the life insurance 
business in 1904. Since 1913 he has been 
connected with the Mutual Life. He has 


been unusually and notably successful, 


and has =e for membership in the 
$250,000 
started, 


ield Club every year since it 
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Fred J. Breen Will Go 
With National Union 


Two Decades With National Board With 
Which He Started As an 
Office Boy 


Fred J. Breen, who for twenty years 
has been with the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, and who is executive as- 
pions under General Manager W. E. 
Mallalieu, has resigned, effective January 
15, and will go to Pittsburgh to be as- 
sistant to the president of the National 
Union Fire, E. E. Cole. 


News of Mr. Breen’s departure from 


FRED J. 


BREEN 


New York will be heard with genuine 
regret by scores of friends as these is no 
young man in the entire insurance fra- 
etrnity who has a wider acquaintance 
with fire insurance men of all kinds, es- 
pecially executives. He is held in high 
respect by them. 

After leaving school in Long Island 
and business college he went with the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters in 
the capacity of office boy for Mr. Malla- 
lieu. His progress there has been steady 
and constant and his work has been par- 
ticularly valuable at the time of the an- 
nual meetings of the National Board 
when he has handled many of the routine 
arrangements. 

Recently he returned from Florida 
where he represented the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, following the hur- 
ricane which devastated parts of Miami 
and other places. His work was to help 
expedite the payment of losses and avoid 
duplicate payments to the same assured. 
He also represented the National Board 
in the Salem conflagration of 1914; Au- 
gusta, Ga.,-in 1916 and Atlanta, 
1917. Mr. Breen has been active in the 
affairs of the Blue Goose since its re- 
organization here in 1920. 





"ROCHESTER AGENTS PROTEST 


Local agents in Rochester, N. Y., are 
protesting against the contemplated re- 
duction in fire insurance commissions, as 
provided for by the Eastern Underwrit- 
ers’ Association, and ask the companies 
to reconsider the proposed schedule. 
Contingent commissions are abolished 
and the city will be returned to “ordi- 
nary territory.” 


Ga., in - 


How New Paramount 
Is Reducing Hazards 


FIRE, ACCIDENT HAZARDS CUT 





Amount of Combustible Material 
duced to Minimum; Features of 
New Projection Room 


Re- 





In the 
mount 


building of the new Para- 
Theatre, recently finished in 
New York in one of the most congested 
districts in the world with its theatre 
crowds, public liability insurance was an 
important factor. A system of frequent 
inspections was carried out by the own- 
ers’ engineers and embraced every detail 
of support of sidewalks, overhead work, 
runways, etc., and as a result, no doubt, 
many conditions were obviated which 
might otherwise have resulted in acci- 
dents. No accident of any consequence 
to the public occurred during the con- 
struction period. 

Particular attention was given to re- 
ducing the amount of combustible ma- 
terial—forms—lumber, etc., during the 
course of construction. The standpipe 
system was installed and placed in ser- 
vice as soon as it was possible to do.so— 
far in advance of the completion of the 
building. In addition, fire extinguishers 
were installed in all of the construction 
shanties and on each floor there were 
placed barrels filled with water and hav- 
ing fire pails nearby. 

A fire alarm box was installed in the 
Superintendent’s office and connected di- 
rect to the City. An alarm could be 
telephoned in from any floor and imme- 
diately transmitted by means of this fire 
alarm box, thus avoiding the delay of 
running to a street box. In addition an 
alarm of fire could be transmitted 
through the building by means of a siren. 

The projection room of the Paramount 
is one of the outstanding projection 
rooms in the country not only as to its 
equipment but as to its safety features. 
One particular feature which is said not 
to exist anywhere else is that instead 
of having to carry film from the projec- 
tion room into the re-winding room, the 
film is placed in a cabinet having indi- 
vidual compartments for each reel. Each 
compartment is isolated from the other 
and a fire could burn out in any one 
compartment without involving the 
others. One door to the cabinet is lo- 
ce ited in the projection room and the film 
is placed inside these compartments 
through this door. When the film is to 
be rewound, another door at the other 
end of the compartment but located in 
the re-wind room is opened, the film 
taken out and again replaced in the com- 
partment after it has been rewound. All 
of the electrical parts and resistances 
are located in an entirely separate fire- 
proof room where no film is handled and 
at a distance from the machines. 
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Blue Goose To Have . 
Distinguished Guests 


CASUALTY HEADS, ASS’N MEN 








Famous Athletes Who Have Made 
Insurance Success Will Be There, 
Too; Ludlum Toastmaster 





Clarence A. Ludlum, vice-president of 
the Home, will be toastmaster at the 
Blue Goose dinner on the Waldorf Roof, 
January 6; and among the speakers will 
be Herbert Adams Gibbons, authority on 
international attairs; Helen 
author; Horace Liveright, 
“The American Tragedy,” and others. 

An interesting feature of this event 
will be the presence of a number of spe- 
cial guests of the Blue Goose. These 
include many casualty men and associa- 
tion representatives. In part fol- 
low: 

A. Duncan Reid, who is organizing the as 
sociation of casualty chief executives. 

A. St. John, president International Asso 
ciation of C asualty and Surety Underwriters, 

John A, Griffin, president Surety Underwriters’ 
Association of New York. 

F. Robertson-Jones, 
Information song 

Henry S. Ives, 


Davenport, 
producer of 


they 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Casualty Information Clearing 


House. 

Rutherford H. Towner, Towner Bureau. 
Jesse S. Phillips and G. F. Michelbacher, 
“ at American Indemnity. 

edson S. Lott, president United States 
Cacaaiey. 

Spencer Welton, president New York In- 


demnity; T. L. 
Nelson D. 
tion Indemnity. 
John McGinley, 
John S. Turn, 
Eugene F, F 

cident. 
Vincent Cullen, 
Frank L, 
ciation of 
Bennett, 
E. M. 
Surety. 
1 homas J. Graham, Globe Indemnity. 
lhe Insurance Department will be rep- 
resented by Superintendent Beha 
Deputies Gordon and Cunneen. 
Famous Athletes to Have Table 
The 


Bean, vice-president, 
Sterling, vice-president Constitu 
manager Travelers. 
manager Aetna Life. 
Ford, vice-president Standard Ac 


manager 
Gardner, 
Insurance 
secretary. 
Allen and 


j Fidelity & Deposit. 
president, National Asso 
Agents; and Walter H. 


John L. Mee, National 


and 


Blue Goose has also” invited a 
number of famous athletes who have 
become successful in the field of insur 
ance. They include: 

. Elmer Oliphant, West Point football star; 
‘Big Andy” Andrews, former Yale football 
player; Francis Ouimet and Oswald Kirkby, 
golfers; ‘‘Andy” Coakley, former pitcher of the 
Athletics; Nelson M. Way, former Yale pitcher; 


J. Watson Webb, polo player; Vincent Richards, 
tennis crack; G. Foster Sanford, football coach, 
and Frank J. O'Neill, former Columbia coach. 
Among the fire insurance executives 
who will attend the dinner are these: 
Wilfred Kurth, president National Board; C, 
W. Bailey, president American of Newark; Ber 


nard M. Culver, vice-president of the Niagara 


and president of the Drug & Chemical Club: 
Ernest B. Boyd, manager the Yorkshire; Paul 
L. Haid, William Quaid and H. E. Maxson, 
America Fore; W. E. Mallalieu, National Board; 
Cc. Higley, Montgomery Clark and Jj. G. 
Hollman, Hanover; R. P. Barbour, United 
States Attorney Northern Assurance; H. 

Kelsey, London & Scottish; J. M. Wennstrom, 
Svea; William Mackintosh, Royal; Sumner 
Rhoades, Fire Insurance Rating Organization; 


R. Moore and C. R. Lamont, 
Conference, and many others. 


Directors a ‘he Rossia of Hartford 
have declared the regularly quarterly 
dividend of 6% payable January 3, to 
stockholders of record December 15. 





— 





Established 1879 


The Tokio Marine & Fire Ins. Co., Ltd. 


United States Fire Branch: 45 John Street, New York 


J. A. KELSEY, General Agent ...... 


U. S. Statement December 31, 1925 


ASSETS ° : : 
PREMIUM RESERVE 
OTHER LIABILITIES 
NET SURPLUS 


. 


.-. GEORGE Z. DAY, Ass’t General Agent 


. . ° ‘ $7,400,761.92 
° * . ° 1,799,563.19 
° . : ° 763,725.88 
. . . . 4,837,472.85 


Automobile 
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Experience has 
proven The 
Home of New 
York to be a 
, fire company 
that can come 
through con- 
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Bootlegger as Fire 
And Casualty Risk 


NOT WHOLLY UNDESIRABLE 





W. L. Fulghum, of Retail Credit Co., 
Tells How Various Risks Are 
Affected by the Liquor Trade 





Bootleggers are not wholly undesirable 
as insurance risks in the eyes of some 
insurance companies, and W. L. Ful- 
ghum, of the fire underwriting division 
of the home office at Atlanta, Ga., of 
the Retail Credit Company, has written 
an article for “Inspection News,” the 
company’s publication, telling on what 
few types of risks an insurance com- 
pany can safely accept the liability of a 
bootlegger. On the large majority of 
risks, however, the companies will do 
well to avoid carefully the bootlegger’s 
premium. In view of the social heights 
to which more than one bootlegger has 
climbed because of his quickly acquired 
wealth the following story on his in- 
surance possibilities and desirabilities is 
interesting. 

“This article does not propose to dis- 
cuss the bootlegger,” writes Mr. Ful- 
ghum, “from an economic, social, or po- 
litical standpoint but is designgted prin- 
cipally to discuss him from an insurance 
inspection standpoint and show why all 
people connected with the sale of whis- 
key are not undesirable as one big class 
for all types of insurance. The desir- 
ability varies with the types of insurance 
involved and the relation of the bootleg- 
ging activities to the insurance interest, 
in the individual transaction. The rela- 
tion to and effect on the hazard of the 
risk is a principal determinant of the de- 
gree of desirability. 

“In the eyes of life and accident insur- 
ance underwriters, the bootlegger has 
changed very little. He is not morally 
desirable in the first place and in the 
second place his health, life, and wel- 
fare are more directly affected by his 
occupation than any other one thing. 
These are, of course, the factors of most 
interest in life insurance. 


Fire and Casualty Views 


“In fire and casualty insurance we see 
a different side. From a fire and cas- 
ualty angle as a whole the bootlegger 
seems to be considered in a more fa- 
vorable light. His trade does not have 
the same effect on his insurance desir- 
ability because under certain conditions 
the probability of a loss is not materially 
affected or made greater. This requires 
considerable explanation, however, as 
the viewpoint and underwriting princi- 
ples of fire and casualty companies vary 
as well as does the effect on the dif- 
ferent lines of insurance. In the suc- 
ceeding paragraphs attempt is made to 
summarize the status of the bootlegger 
as an insurance risk in the major fire 
and casualty lines, 

“In automobile liability the viewpoint 
of a good many companies seems to be 
that if the assured is transporting whis- 
key in his car, his acceptability is not 
considered. If he is, selling, the sales 
operations have nothing whatsoever to 
do with the operation of the car, and if 
all other things are equally favorable, he 
is considered. This, however, does not 
represent the viewpoint of all the liabil- 
ity companies. Companies which place 
the moral side of automobile liability 
underwriting above the physical do not 
insure any people connected with the 
trade. 

“In general fire we find also that the 
bootlegger is acceptable under some 
conditions. The moral hazard in this 
line of insurance is, of course, very great 
but, at the same time, the bootlegging 
activities of an individual do not always 
make a ‘greater fire hazard and the com- 
panies are willing, in some cases, to 
grant fire insurance to people having 
liquor connections, provided the physi- 
cal aspect is sound and there are no 
obvious indications that a loss is more 
contingent because of illegal activities. 


“In automobile fire and theft we meet 

with a different situation; the moral 
hazard is predominant and speculation is 
possible through fraudulent disposition 
of the car. The automobile, as an in- 
strument, is highly convenient and be- 
cause of its speed and movable nature, 
is sitbject to great moral and physical 
hazards. 
_ “The attitude of burglary underwriters 
is similar to that of automobile fire and 
theft underwriters. In the first place, 
the hazard is preponderantly moral and, 
in the second place, bootleggers as a 
class are more susceptible to burglary 
losses because of their conspicuousness 
and the types of their associates whom 
they entertain frequently in their homes. 
_ “In the automobile instalment financ- 
ing, the bootlegger is practically never 
considered. His source of income is not 
legal, permanent, nor definite and this 
is, of course, of great interest to finance 
companies, 

“Regardless of how the bootlegger is 
regarded by some fire and casualty com- 
panies, he is still in an undesirable, ques- 
tionable class and we cannot afford to let 
up the slightest degree in our vigilance 
in inspecting him. ‘The only place for 
change with us is in our methods of 
handling. There is now a greater need 
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INCORPORATED 1868 


Che Standard Fire Insurance Co. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
TRENTON, N. J. 





W. M. CROZER, Secretary 








for facts and complete details than ever 
before. We must be more descriptive, 
give more details, be more careful in 
choosing words in writing up records and 
more accurate in our statements.” 





DINNER FOR R. B. RATHBONE 


Several members of the board of di- 
rectors of the Assurance Company of 
America gave a dinner recently at the 
Union League Club in New York to R. 
Blecker Kathbone, who organized the 
company and who has been its president 
throughout its history. Among the 
guests were directors of the Assurance 
and of the Northern of New York, with 
which company the former has been 
merged, 
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J. W. SHIRLEY DIES 

James W. Shirley, superintendent of 
Southern agencies of the American of 
Newark, N. J., died last week at his 
home in Summit, N. J. He had been in 
the insurance business for the past 42 
years, and had been connected with the 
American for more than ten years. He 
was almost sixty years of age. The 


funeral took place Tuesday from his 
home at Summit, N. J 





E. Wright Spencer, manager of the 
Virginia inspection and rating bureau, 
addressed the Richmond local Seaed last 
week, explaining the new suburban rates 
just promulgated. 




















LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 


NEAL BASSETT, President 


A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President and Secretary 


JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer 


WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President and Secretary 


JANUARY Ist, 1926 STATEMENTS 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 





ORGANIZED 1855 


OF NEWARK, N. J. 














ASSETS LIABILITIES CAPITAL NET SURPLUS POLICYHOLDERS 
$21,285,738.13 $9,955,309.55 $5,000,000.00 $6,330,428.58 $11,330,428.58 





ORGANIZED 1853 


THE GIRARD F. & M. INSURANCE COMPANY 


$ 5,800,834.29 


$3,461,203.02 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
$1,000,000.00 


ORGANIZED 1854 





$1,339,631.27 


$ 2,339,631.27 


MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





$ 4,478,484.10 $2,971,049.18 $ 600,000.00 $ 907,434.92 $ 1,507,434.92 
ORGANIZED 1866 
NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INS. COMPANY Si minds 
OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$ 5,508,164.57 $4,071,227.38 $1,000,000.00 $ 436,937.19 $ 1,436,937.19 


$ 4,872,321.76 


$ 6,564,842.84 


$ 915,931.65 


TOTAL ASSETS 


$49,426,317.34 











$4,763,794.03 $1, 


$ 72,839.60 





ORGANIZED 1871 


OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$1,000,000.00 


ORGANIZED 1870 





OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
,000.00 


ORGANIZED 1886 





OF CONCORD, N. H. 
$ 300,000.00 





TOTAL LIABILITIES 


$28,492,730.94 


HOME OFFICES 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 











$ 675,013.58 


$ 801,048.81 


$ 543,092.05 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$3,197,308.18 


$ 1,675,013.58 


CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


$ 1,801,048.81 


CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


$ 843,092.05 


TOTAL NET PREMIUMS 


$22,498,413.63 








PHILADELPHIA, PA. CONCORD, N. H. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


DEPARTMENT OFFICES 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 
Western Department 
H. A. CLARK, Manager 
844 Rush Street 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Pacific Department 


W. W. & E. G. POTTER, Managers 
60 Sansome Street 
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Hartford Celebrates 
Conn. Insurance Day 

HUNDREDS ATTEND’ SESSIONS 

Well- Known Company Executives, 


Agents and Lawyers Speak at 
Three Big Gatherings 








Hundreds of fire, casualty and life in- 
surance men and women were in Hart- 
ford on Wednesday of this week to par- 
ticipate in the third annual celebration of 
Connecticut Insurance Day. This annual 
gathering is meeting with increasing 
favor and each year sees a larger turn- 
out of men who want to see the insur- 
ance business explained to the public in 
its right light. Through the publicity In- 
surance Day gets the general public in 
Connecticut obtains a better understand- 
ing of insurance and a broader realiza- 
tion of its vast importance. 

Wednesday’s program was divided into 
three parts. The morning session was 
held in the large auditorium of the Trav- 
elers and was presided over by James L. 
Case, of Norwich, a well-known local 
agent there, and former president of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents. During the morning session 
James A. Whitmore, agency manager of 
the Phoenix Mutual Life; Nelson P. 
Worley; Edward Milligan, president of 
the Phoenix of Hartford, and F. H. Stan- 
ley, vice-president of the Norwich Union 
Indemnity, spoke. 

An informal luncheon was held at the 
Hotel Bond, with Vice-president Wins- 
low Russell of the Phoenix Mutual Life, 
presiding at the short talks given after- 
wards. 

The gathering reconvened in the after- 
noon at the Travelers’ auditorium, Mayor 
Norman C. Stevens of Hartford, who is 
an insurance man _ himself, extended 
greetings to those present. Clark Bel- 
den, secretary of the Connecticut Cham- 
ber of Commerce, also welcomed the in- 
surance men to Hartford. Addresses 
were made by Insurance Commissioner 
Howard P. Dunham, on the aims and 
purposes of Insurance Day; John W. 
Downs, executive secretary of the Mas- 
sachusetts Insurance Federation, on com- 
pulsory insurance laws, and Walter H. 
Bennett, secretary-counsel of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents. 
Mr. Bennett’s talk is published elsewhere 
in this issue. 

A well attended banquet at the Hotel 
Bond concluded the day’s activities. 
Lieutenant Governor J. Edwin Brainard 
brought greetings from the Government 
of the State of Connecticut. Dale D. 
Butler, prominent agent of Middletown, 
gave an interesting talk. Former Insur- 
ance Superintendent Francis R. Stoddard 
of New York, talked on the insurance 
world as seen from the outside of a com- 
missioner’s office. Mr. Stoddard’s talk 
appears elsewhere in this issue. E. M 
Allen, vice-president of the National 
Surety, and a former insurance agent 


himself, talked on “The Hunian Side 
of Our Business.” 





MADE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 

James Westervelt, formerly state agent 
for the Marquette National and Pitts- 
burgh Fire companies in the States of 
New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland and 
Delaware for the past eleven years, has 
been elected assistant secretary of the 
Pittsburgh Fire. He will have his head- 
quarters in Pittsburgh and New York. 

r. Westervelt received his insurance 
training in the offices of Pell, Wallack 
& Co., C. M. Noble, Guardian Assur- 
ance Company and the Niagara Fire. 





MEETING ON FARM FIRES 
The Oklahoma State Fire Prevention 
Association under the direction of its 
farm committee held its second educa- 
tional campaign on safeguarding the 
farm against fire, in the large district 
school house at Piedmont, Okla., Friday 
evening, December 10. 











Organized 1859 


Natiottl Liberty 


Insurance Company 
of America. 


Head Office: 


Capital 
Premium Reserve 


Net Surplus 
Total Assets 


FIRE - MARINE - AUTOMOBILE - 


Peewee eee eee eee eee tee eee eeeee 
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Reserve for Taxes and all other Liabilities 


Come meee were eee eeeeeeee 


ee ee 


709 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 
STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 


1926 


Ce ccccccccccccccccccvccecs $ 1,500,000.00 


8,447,976.18 
1,188,903.54 
5,552,501.45 


eee eee ee ee 


ccc ccccccccccccccccccccecs $16,689,381.17 
cece rccrccecceecccceceece $ 7,052,501.45 
WINDSTORM 


- TORNADO - SPRINKLER 


LEAKAGE - EXPLOSION - RENT and RENTAL VALUES - TOURIST BAGGAGE - 





RIOT and CIVIL COMMOTION - USE and OCCUPANCY 








NEW BEHA INQUIRIES 





John Doe Inquiry Into Accommodation 
Lines and Investigation of General 
Agents’ Contracts 


Two matters receiving consideration in 
the New York Insurance Department are 
“accommodation lines” in fire insurance 
and general agency contracts prevailing 
in New York life insurance offices. The 
latter query is along the line of the su- 
perintendent’s desire to find out exactly 
what is the cost of transacting life in- 
surance in this state; and the fire insur- 
ance matter has been in the nature of 
John Doe proceedings before Laverne 
Wood of the Department, looking into 
the subject of commissions, placers’ rela- 
tions with companies and allied topics. 
The John Doe proceedings resulted in 
an aggregation of testimony footing 
nearly 600 pages. 


MAY SUCCEED JOHNSON 

When Governor-elect Zimmerman of 
Wisconsin takes office on January | it is 
not expected that he will continue In- 
surance Commissioner Johnson in office 
later than June, 1927, when the com- 
missioner’s term expires, because the 
governor’s party is hostile to the faction 
to which Commissioner Johnson belongs. 
William Pierstorf, at one time state 
agent of the Caledonian in Wisconsin 
and now in charge of the State fire fund 
in the Insurance Department, is men- 
tioned as a candidate for the commis- 
sioner’s job. Others mentioned include 
Dr. W. A. Fricke, who was commis- 
sioner over twenty years ago; Harry W. 
Adams, an active supporter of the new 
governor, and Milton A. Freedy, special 
agent in Wisconsin of the Phoenix of 
Hartford. 


CHRISTMAS AND 
EMPLOYEE GIFTS 


With the approach of the Christmas Holidays, 
Executives are giving thought to plans for employee 


recognition. 


What better for this purpose than GROUP LIFE 
INSURANCE? A permanent benefit to employees 


and their families. 


The cost is surprisingly low. 


The facilities of this company in GROUP IN- 
SURANCE always at your service. 


Address Inquiry Bureau, 197 Clarendon Street, 


Boston, Mass. 


A Strong Company. 
Over Sixty Years in 
Business. Insurance 
in Force of $2,400,- 
000,000. Liberal as 
to Contract. Safe 
and Secure in Every 


eS ee ae 754 ys 





LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








Eastern Union Ends 
After Long Service 


IN EXISTENCE FOR 33 YEARS 





Its Greatest Weakness Was Competition 
From Large Number of Companies 
Outside Organization 





The Eastern Union, which for thirty- 
three years was the only large organiza- 
tion of fire insurance companies in the 
East for the purpose of controlling com- 
missions and company practices, sang its 
swan song last Thursday at its head- 
quarters in New York and was ended 
formally. Its plant has been taken over 
by the new Eastern Underwriters Asso- 
ciation, the large and powerful organiza- 
tion of companies that has been formed 
within recent weeks. 

Organized in November, 1893, the 
Eastern Union functioned well for many 
years and was a strong instrument in 
holding together the fire companies, in 
keeping practices uniform and keeping 
down expenses within a reasonable limit. 
Its big weakness, and the one which led 
finally to its dissolution, was the fact 
that many large fire insurance companies 
writing business in the Eastern Union 
territory were not members of the or- 
ganization, and consequently had varied 
advantages over companies subscribing 
to Eastern Union rules. 

As the non-union companies began to 
cut in deeply on the premium income of 
the Eastern Union companies by virtue 
of their being able to pay higher com- 
missions to agents, more than one 
Eastern Union company met this com- 
petition by violating organization rules 
openly or by so circumventing them 
otherwise as to defeat the purposes of 
the organization. Within recent years 
the situation had become almost intol- 
erable and company executives realized 
that the Eastern Union was doomed. 
Either every company must be permit- 
ted to fight for business as it pleased 
or some organization having as members 
practically all the companies writing in 
the East must be formed. The latter 
course was followed, and the E. U. A,, 
which takes over the Eastern Union 
plant, now comes to the fore. 





EAGLE FIRE BOOSTS CAPITAL 





Reinsurance Company to Add $250,000 
to Capital, Making $750,000 in All; 
Will Add $300,000 to Surplus 
The Eagle Fire of Newark, which is 
now exclusively a fire reinsurance com- 
pany, will on or before December 28 in- 
crease the capital stock from $500,000 to 
$750,000 and $312,500 will be added to 
the surplus at the same time. The in- 
crease will be in the form of 12,500 
shares of a par value of $20 each at $45 
a share. The Fagle Fire began business 
in 1913 with $100,000 capital and $72,000 
surplus. It did direct business until 1918, 
since when only reinsurance has been 

handled. 

Ora December 31, 1925, the Eagle had 
$500,000 capital, $2,774,216 total assets and 
$451,014 surplus over capital and liabili- 
ties. Net premiums written during 1925 
were $2,077,570. Franklin W. Fort, a 
member of the House of Representa- 
tives from New Jersey, is secretary and 
manager of the company. Thomas B. 
Donaldson, former insurance commis- 
Donaldson, former commissioner of 
Pennsylvania, is associate manager. 





TO RETURN TO NEW YORK 

Insurance Commissioner Joseph But- 
ton of Virginia, who was in New York 
last week attending the insurance meet- 
ings at the Hotel Astor, said that the 
Insurance Commissioners’ Convention 
would hold ifs 1927 mid-winter meeting 
in New York at the Astor. This means 
a return to the policy in vogue until two 
years ago, when the winter meetings 
were taken West. New York has missed 
the commissioners’ gatherings and will 
welcome the insurance department heads 


back again when next December rolle 
around. 
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Asks Support For 
Insurance Departments 


STODDARD TALKS AT HARTFORD 
Former Head of N. Y. Insurance Dep’t 
Says Departments Need More Money 
To Function Efficiently 
Col. Francis R. Stoddard, Jr., former 
insurance superintendent of New York, 
and now a practicing lawyer, made a plea 
for larger appropriations for state in- 
surance departinents in a talk he made 
Wednesday evening in Hartford at the 
Hotel Bond in connection with the ob- 
servance of Connecticut Insurance Day. 
With insurance departments having the 
enormous responsibility of regulating the 
great and vital business of insurance, 
they should at least have sufficient funds 
to expend in order to assure efficient 

culation at all times, according to Mr. 
Stode lard. 

The former head of the New York In- 
surance Department cited the large 
amounts collected by state insurance de- 
partments in various states and the com- 
paratively very small amounts expended 
by these same departments in the admin- 
istration of their duties. Mr. Stoddard 
mentioned specifically the “starved” con- 
ditions of the New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania insurance departments, and men- 
tioned the New York Department as one 
of the few which had ample funds to 
carry on its work. : 

“I believe that the future success of 
the insurance business depends upon the 
efficiency of the insurance departments,” 
said Col. Stoddard, “and upon the ami- 
cable relations between departments and 
the insurance companies. In order that 
the insurance departments may be effi- 
cient it is necessary for them to receive 
support. Recently I received from the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States a bulletin which sets forth as near 
as it could learn the amounts collected 
by each state for licenses, taxes and fees 
from the insurance companies. ‘There is 
also set forth the amount expended by 
each state for its insurance department 
and the contrast between the two figures 
is illuminating. I know something about 
the work of an insurance department and 
the figures convey their own story. In 
most cases too much is being taken by 
the State in taxes and not enough is be- 
ing spent for the insurance department. 

Studied New Jersey Department 

“About a year ago I was asked by a 
New Jersey Legislative Committee to act 
for it in an investigation of the New 
Jersey Insurance Department and of the 
New Jersey Insurance Laws. I found 
the New Jersey Department managed by 
faithful and skilled heads, but the de- 
partment was hopelessly handicapped be- 
cause of the lack of funds. The depart- 
ment was literally being “starved to 
death.” The members of the Legislative 
Committee were broadminded, efficient 
men who wished to accomplish a_ big 
constructive work and who appreciated 
that if New Jersey was going to have a 
real insurance department it must be pre- 
pared to pay the expense. As a result 
the department was reorganized and an 
appropriation was made by the Legisla- 
ture so that it was made possible to em- 
ploy a sufficient number of employes to 
do the work. Proper quarters were ob- 
tained and the employes were paid ade- 
quate salaries. The citizens of the State 
of New Jersey will never regret what 
they are expending on their insurance de- 
partment. It is an investment that will 
bring them a rich return. 

“I was recently interested in reading 
a statement made by the present ener- 
getic insurance commissioner from Penn- 
sylvania. The law of Pennsylvania, like 
that of other states, requires that insur- 
ance companies shall be examined at 
stated intervals. Because of lack of ex- 
aminers many Pennsylvania companies 
have not been examined at all by the 
department. The department has been 
most fortunate in having very able com- 
missioners, nevertheless that condition 


can only be due to the fact that the de- 
partment has been ‘starved.’ 

“There is no good reason why the 
Pennsylvania Insurance Department 
should not have all the examiners it 
needs. The public and the companies 
are equally interested in seeing this con- 
dition corrected. 

“There are other state departments 
which are being starved but the facts 
will not be known until some scandal 
in the business breaks forth in that state, 
and an indignant public asks why the 
condition was not discovered by the de- 
partment long before. 

“The State of New York has prided 
itself on its insurance department. One 
reason why it has a good insurance de- 
partment is that it is willing to pay the 
price, 
collected $7,427,551 from the companies 
and expended $629,091 for its insurance 
department. This means that 848% of 
the amount collected was expended for 
the department. ‘This ratio is the high- 
est of any of the states and likewise 
the ratio showing the amount used for 
other state purposes is the lowest. In 
New York many of us are advocating 
higher salaries in the department, for to 
pay adequate salaries is to the advantage 
of the state. You can appreciate what 
New York spends when | tell you that 
in 1925 the State of Connecticut collect- 
ed $5,176,402 and only expended $54,366 
for its insurance department. If your 
Legislature does not treat your depart- 
ment with liberality or refrain from ex- 
cessive taxation of your companies New 
York will get most of the new compa- 
nies that otherwise might be incorpor: 
ated in Connecticut." 


IMMENSE MARINE LINE PLACED 


Announcement has been made in Lon- 
don that the Peninsular & Oriental 
Steamship Co. and all its allied lines, is 
being insured in the London market. 
This insurance is probably one of the 
largest marine lines ever placed in one 
market. 


In 1925 the State of New York ’ 


Bennett Talks To 
Agents in Hartford 


CONN ECTICUT "INSURANCE DAY 


Discusses New hmeienn Code, Whole- 
sale Insurance and Surety Acqui- 
sition Cost Rules 
Walter H. Bennett, secretary-counsel 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, in speaking Wednesday in Hart- 
ford in connection with the celebration of 
Connecticut Insurance Day, talked briefly 
about surety acquisition costs, wholesale 
insurance, and the proposed insurance 
code of the insurance committee of the 
American Bar Association. He suggested 
several changes to care for the agents’ 
interests in the code, which is now being 
reviewed by leading insurance men 

throughout the country. 

“We have just seen the plans for the 
acquisition cost of fidelity and surety 
business carefully revised and submitted 
to the council of the whole,” said Mr. 
Bennett. We have also seen an exhi- 
bition of dissatisfaction on the part of 
a few of the builders which produces a 
disturbance that does not make for the 
common welfare. 

“Again, we have seen an attack on the 
citadel from without, under the banner 
of wholesale insurance. Those who had 
no business within its portals attempted 
to “crash the gates,” and create confu- 
sion in the ranks of the workers, It is 
to the everlasting credit of the friends of 
insurance that this assault has been tri- 
umphantly met and the foes repulsed. 
If this or similar attacks are made on 
the morrow, let it be remembered that 
the success or failure of the defenders 
depends upon a unity of thought and ef- 
fort that will bring the harmony neces- 
sary to sustain them. 

Insurance Law Uniformity 
“For the moment we have finished with 
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our work in connection with surety ac- 
quisition cost and the attack of whole- 
sale insurance schemes. Another impor- 
tant matter is before the business at the 
present time, looking to uniformity of 
insurance laws in the several states. 

“The Committee on Insurance Law of 
the American Bar Association has draft- 
ed statutory provisions relating to the 
business of insurance, to be approved by 
the American Bar Association. The ob- 
ject of this work is an excellent one,. to 
introduce uniformity in insurance law so 
far as the state legislatures will permit. 

“Luforfunately, however, the builders 
of this particular wing of the insurance 
st.ucture have forgotten the agency 
branch. The code has not provided for 
an agency qualification law. It does not 
require a certificate of authority to be 
issued to agents, other than a simple ges- 
ture of recording the names in a book 
in the commissioner’s office. 

“We believe that there is a need for 
the licensing and control of the actions 
of an insurance agent, or there is not. 
The agency section of the proposed code, 
moreover, appears to be drawn on the 
common law theory of principal and 
agent. If so, it should be remembered 
that the agency forces of America are 
really insurance men who conduct their 
own independent business. They pay 
their own operating expenses, carry on 
their own agency activities and are not 
subject to the dictation of the companies 
as to where or how they shall place the 
insurance of their clients. 

“In 1922 the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, the National Board 
and the National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners agreed upon a uni- 
form agency qualification law. This pro- 
vides that an applicant for a license must 
have a reasonable degree of insurance 
training and education, be of good busi- 
ness reputation and familiar with the in- 
surance laws of his state and the condi- 
tions governing the policies or contracts 
he will solicit or effect. It also provides 
for the cancellation of a license for cause. 

“It appears to us that a_ resident 
agent’s law should also be included in 
the draft. A line of decisions of state 
and federal courts holds that the busi- 
ness of insurance so affects the public 
interest that it justifies legislative regu- 
lation, including the agency branch.” 





TO ACT ON SHINGLE BILL 


Over the protests of several members 
of its building committee, the Board of 
Aldermen of New York City directed 
that committee Tuesday to report within 
two weeks on an ordinance providing for 
fireproof roofing on frame _ structures. 
The ordinance, which has the support of 
Fire Commissioner John J. Dorman and 
which was sponsored by Joseph V. Mc- 
Kee, Aldermanic President, and the State 
Housing Commission, will abolish the use 
of wooden shingles and other inflamma- 
tory roofing material. 





BUYS LONG ISLAND AGENCY 


L. C. Clarke, Inc., which has ees 
a main office in Port Jefferson, N. 
for several years and a branch office in 
Stony Brook, has recently added the 
third office at Port Jefferson Station. 
This insurance business at Port Jeffer- 
son Station was formerly conducted by 
Dwight C. Squires. The purchase of the 
Squires agency now makes the Clarke 
interest one of the largest insurance cor- 
porations on the north shore of Long 
Island. Louis N. Clarke, vice-president 
of the corporation, will be in charge of 
the Port Jefferson Station office. 





NEW COOK COUNTY DEP’T 


The Automobile of Hartford has com- 
pleted arrangements for the establish- 
ment of a Cook County department at 
Chicago, and has secured Walter Samet, 
formerly of the America Fore Group, as 
manager. In making this announcement 


today Vice-president Alfred Stinson said 
that Mr. Samet would have jurisdiction 
over all underwriting done by the com- 
pany in Cook County. 
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Like all insurance companies, the Glens Falls receives thousands of letters 
from its agents—mainly about business. But when these letters frequently 
contain such entirely spontaneous expressions as the following, it is evident 
that the relationship goes far beyond a business limitation. This intangible 
element of good will is decidedly our most precious possession. It is the most 
solid asset which any insurance company can acquire. 
We assure our splendid corps of agents that their feelings are deeply recipro- 
cated. 
Perfect Harmony Your Agent for the Past 28 Years 
“There is perfect harmony in our relations, and as “The writer has had the distinction of being your 
time and circumstances permit I hope to render larger agent for the past twenty-eight years, and when we 
service to one of the oldest and best Insurance Organiza- thirk of fire insurance we naturally have Glens Falls in 
tions on this continent.’ mind. So you can rest assured that your good company 
is first and always in our mind, as well as in our office.” 
Soul in a Corporation 
“Tt is certainly nice to know there is once ina while an Men of Ideals 
exhibition of soul in a corporation, and the demonstra- “Your agents are dealing with men of ideals and not 
tion by the Glens Falls of a personal interest in itsagents alone of cold business.” 
is gratifying.” 
Ht C As Long as I am Able to be of Service 
early Cooperation “Your Company shall have a place in my office as 
“Tt is a great pleasure for me to represent the Glens long as Lam able to be of service to you and I shall never 
Falls Insurance Company for the reason that I get such forget the way that you helped me when I first became 
hearty cooperation from all of you.” your agent at this place, also your fair treatment in all 
your dealings since that time.” 
We Wish to Compliment ; 
“We wish to compliment the Glens Falls on the suc- One of the Fairest Companies 
cess they have attained in the past years and wish them “IT have found the Glens Falls Insurance Company 
equal success in the future.” one of the nicest and fairest companies to deal with that 
an agent could find.” 
Great Pleasure PE re 
“T take great pleasure in representing your company Our Very. casant metations ; 
and your service is the best.” “Our desire to continue our very pleasant relations 
with your Company is decidedly strong.” y 
More Than Well Pleased Look F aaiil 
“TI have been more than well pleased with the service -~ seme with interest 
that the Glens Falls Insurance Company has given me.” “‘We—the South’s insurance field—somehow look for- 
ward with interest to every piece of matter that comes 
— from Glens Falls. Your last food for thought, ‘What 
Confidence in its Management Price Glory,’ has caused many to think and talk and it 6 
“We have great admiration for the Glens Falls Insur- the best answer that has ever been published to Cut 
ance Company and confidence in its management.” Rates and Excess Commissions.” 
Proud to Represent Often Shows Its Human Side 
“The Old and Tried Glens Falls which we are proud “I feel that the Old Glens Falls often shows its human 
to represent.” side.” 
“Old and Tried” Founded in 1849 
GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 
E, W. WEST, Pres. H. N. DICKINSON, Vice-Pres. F. M. SMALLEY, Vice-Pres. and Secy. R. C. CARTER, Treas, 
R. S. BUDDY, F. L. COWLES, G. P. CRAWFORD, H. W. KNIGHT, J. A. MAVON, Secretaries G. S. JAMISON, Asst. Secy. 
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Agents’ Criticism of 
New Bar Ass’n Code 


WANT QUALIFICATION LAWS 
W. H. Bennett Says Code Fails to Pro- 
vide for Licenses; He Upholds 
the Resident Agency Laws 








The American: Bar Association’s com- 
mittee on insurance law, which has 
drafted a proposed insurance code, has 
omitted several essential provisions deal- 
ing with the licensing and examination of 
local agents, according to Secretary- 
Counsel Walter H. Bennett of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
who has written to Chairman William 
Srosmith of the Bar Association’s com- 
mittee pointing out these omissions. Mr. 
Bennett states that the safety of the 
insuring public depends upon qualified 
and duly licensed local agents and any 
system which does not provide for such 
licensing and examining of agents for 
their knowledge of the insurance busi- 
ness is far from complete. 

Accepting the invitation of the com- 
mittee of which Mr. Brosmith is chair- 
man to offer criticisms and suggestions 
Mr. Bennett wrote the committee in part 
as follows: 

“Agreeable to this invitation I re- 
spectfully call your attention to Section 
22 of the proposed Code. It deals with 
‘Agents—Certificate of Authority.’ As I 
read this section, which appears to be 
the only one bearing on _ insurance 
agents, it provides only that companies 
shall certify a list of names to the com- 
missioner, who shall record them; and 
thereby they apparently become duly 
authorized agents of the companies so 
certifying. No license to any such agent 
appears to be provided. True the sec- 
tion provides that, if the commissioner 
shall find that any such agent thereafter 
violates the laws, he may revoke the 
authority of such agent by striking his 
name from the rolls. The section con- 
cludes with the provision that an agent 
shall be personally liable on all contracts 
made by him for any non-admitted com- 
pany. 


Disagrees With New Code 


“First, I desire to submit that such 
a provision in a Code of Insurance is 
entirely out of line with the present 
agent licensing laws in this country. It 
appears to me that there is either a 
need for the licensing and control of the 
acts of insurance agents or there is not. 
If there is, I am unable to read in your 
proposed draft any authority by which 
insurance commissioners may supervise 
or regulate their actions. If there is no 
need for such supervision or regulation, 
then the gesture of recording the names 
in a book in the commissioner’s office 
seems unnecessary and the subject may 
as well be entirely omitted. 

“It may be that Section 22 of the pro- 
posed Code has been drawn solely on 
the common law theory of principal and 
agent, viewing the agent as the employe 
of the company subject to its entire di- 
rection and, therefore, there can be no 
independent responsibility on the part of 
the agent—the responsibility all being the 
companies’. If such be the theory of the 
committee having the revision in mind, 
then we desire to submit that the agency 
force of America occupies a different po- 
sition from this. Insurance agents are in 
truth independent insurance men con- 
ducting their own affairs, having their 
own agencies, paying their own operat- 
ing expenses, carrying on their own ac- 
tivities and not subject to the dictation 
of the companies as to where or how 
they shall place the insurance of their 
clients. This being true, the status of 
employer and employe does not exist. 

“The National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents believes that the public can 
best be served when the distribution and 
application of insurance is committed to 
a class of men having at least reasonable 
qualifications, and who are subject to 
some wise and salutary regulation by 


the supervising state official. 

“IT am attaching to this letter a copy 
of the suggested uniform agency quali- 
fication law for the consideration of your 
committee in connection with the final 
draft of the Code to be submitted to 
the American Bar Association. 


Upholds Resident Agency Law 


“T note in your introductory letter that 
a resident agent’s law is one which your 
committee believes proper to omit from 
this draft because it is not essential for 
the proper regulation of insurance or for 
the protection of public interests.’ 

“IT am sure your committee must be 
familiar with the line of decisions of the 
state and federal courts holding that the 
business of insurance so affects the pub- 
lic interests that it justifies legislative 
regulation, including the agency branch. 
I am also of the opinion that your com- 





mittee will find the legislatures of sev- 
eral of the states not in agreement with 
your theory but, on the contrary, adher- 
ing to the principle that a _ resident 
agency law is in the interest of the in- 
suring public.” 


TO OPEN OFFICE IN CUBA 

The Retail Credit Company of Atlanta, 
Ga., which makes moral hazard inspec- 
tions all over the country for fire, life 
and casualty companies, is going to open 
a branch office at Havana, Cuba, on Jan- 
uary 5, 1927. Nathan A. Brown, who has 
had considerable experience in dealing 
with Spanish-speaking people as man- 
ager of the company’s Phoenix, Arizona, 
branch, and who has more recently been 
manager of the Davenport, Ia., branch, 
has been selected to head the Havana 
office. The new office will cover Cuba 
and the Isle of Pines. 





RETURNS FROM JAPAN 


Mrs. A. E. Rhodes, formerly Miss Bes- 
sie Wheeler, daughter of the late Col. 
W. H. Wheeler, for many years general 
agent for the Home of New York at 
Louisville, has recently returned to that 
city after being on missionary work 
in Japan for a period of eight years. Mrs. 
Rhodes was with the farm department 
of the Home, handling applications, and 
was well known to insurance people gen- 
erally. She left Louisville in 1918, re- 
turning for the first time in late No- 
vember. af 





PAYS REGULAR DIVIDEND 
The Fire Association of Philadelphia 
has declared the regular semi-annual 
dividend of $1.25 a share, payable Janu- 
ary 3 to stockholders of record Decem- 
ber 15. 








America’s Annual Fire Waste of $570,000,000 is a National Disgrace 


Organize, Agitate, Educate, Preach and Practice Fire Prevention 
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For generations the “Fireman and Child” 
on an insurance policy has been recog- 
nized as a symbol of security and a guar- 
antee of good faith. 


A company so widely and favorably known 
is a good company to represent. 


“Goop WILL ts the disposition of 
a pleased customer to return to the 
place where be has been well treated.” 


— U.S. Supreme Court 
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Dinner to Supt. 
Beha at Albany 


(Continued from Page 1) 


York State superintendent of insurance 
was primarily an agents’ affair, and con 
sequently those insurance men who spoke 
were agents who came as representatives 
of large bodies of fellow agents. But 
there were scores of company men pres 
ent, and one of them skilfully voiced 
his sentiments to all present by talking 
beforehand to one of the speakers. The 
life, fire and casualty companies were 
represented by executives from home 





JAMES A. BEHA 


offices and by branch managers in the 
Albany area. Mr. Beha must have been 
pleased with the large turnout of casual- 
ty and surety men, especially since he 
was one of the leading factors in the 
campaign to enforce the casualty acqui- 
sition cost agreement, and he stood 
squarely behind the movement for the 
surety cost control plan. And these plans 
have meant reduced commissions for 
many agents. 

Supt. Beha’s popularity was very evi- 
dent at this banquet in Albany. His 
friends cheered him, toasted him and 
talked about him and to him. Supt. 
Beha has a democratic personality and 
is a good mixer, so that he is one to 
make friends easily. But that wouldn't 
make him a good superintendent of in- 
surance. Nevertheless, in the less than 
three years that he has been in office 
he has honestly, fairly and wisely admin- 
istered the duties of his position in the 
opinion of insurance men in New vies 
State and elsewhere. He has grasped < 
deep knowledge of insurance affairs ther 
has gone beyond the mere administration 
of laws and rulings already on the stat- 
ute books to initiate new movements 
which insurance men agree will aid in 
uplifting the standards of insurance. 


Committee List Imposing 


The list of committeemen who ar- 
ranged the dinner in Albany was impos- 
ing. The general committee had for its 
chairman P. J. Burke, president of P. J. 

surke & Sons, who is general agent or 
agent for several companies The chair- 
man of the reception committee was 
Peter IX Kiernan, of Rose & Kiernan, 
and one of the most prominent insurance 
men in the state. Stewart Mac Farland 


headed the executive committee, while - 


Charles J. Zeller, secretagy of Brennan 
& Donahue, Inc., was head of the com- 


mittee on finance and arrangements. 
These committees had to promise Supt. 
Beha that the principal purpose of the 
dinner was merely to allow old friends 
to get together for a social gathering 


before he would consent to come. He 
shied at the idea of a testimonial. After 
the superintendent had accepted the 
committees forgot their promises and 
went ahead with their original plans. 

P. J. Burke made the introductory re- 
marks at the dinner and introduced the 
toastmaster, former Congressman Peter 
G. Fen Eyck. Mr. Burke said the re- 
ception and banquét had nothing to do 
with politics, as evidenced by the fact 
that one of the principal speakers was 
Frank VL. Gardner, of Poughkeepsie, a 
former Republican member of the As- 
sembly at Albany, and at present secre- 
tary of the Dutchess County Republican 
Committee. Many other Republicans 
were at the dinner, as well as Democrats. 

Mr. Burke congratulated Supt. Beha 
on his efforts in aiding to win the Chrys- 
ler automobile fight and on his ability to 
improve the business of insurance in ac- 
cordance with the demands of today. He 
said the superintendent had played fairly 
with the agents and companies and ex- 
pressed the confidence that the future of 
insurance in New York State is secure 
under Mr. Beha’s guidance and super- 
vision. 


Traces Growth of Insurance 


Mr. Kiernan, who is a veteran insur- 
ance man, compared the tremendous re- 
sponsibilities of the superintendent of in- 
surance today with those of the depart- 
ment heads many years ago. The New 
York Insurance Department, he said, was 
founded in 1859, and William Barnes was 
the first superintendent. For that year 
the fire and marine premiums »momnted 
to $6.000,000, compared with $915,000.000 
in 1925. Life insurance premiums in 1859 
were $1,783,000. Last year they were 
over $1,870,000,000. ; ; 

The task of supervising the insurance 
compinies and agents was easy then, ac- 
cording to Mr. Kiernan. The superin- 
tendent concerned himself only with the 
solvency of companies, whereas now the 
scope has widened greatly to include 


: . * 
rates, commissions, volumes of business 


pernaitted and a multitude of other du- 
ties, which require real ability and firm- 
ness of character. The public has bene- 
fited by this extension of powers in the 
department’s hands, and especially so 
when a competent and trustworthy man 
is the chief of the department. Mr. 














and unblemished record of over a 
Century in protecting the interests 
of policyholders and agents. 
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Kiernan called Mr. Beha a “great super- 
intendent, a man of the highest calibre 
and so recognized among his fellow com- 
missioners and the men in the field.” 
Tributes From the Agents 

James W. Henry, of Pittsburgh, came 
to the dinner as president of the Na- 
tional Association of Casualty & Surety 
Agents, to express the compliments of 
agents ‘all over the country. When Mr. 
3cha was first appointed superintendent 
many persons thought, said Mr. Henry, 
that he might be a “tough bird” to treat 
with, but instead they have found Mr. 
Beha a most sympathetic man in the 
treatment of all difficultics besetting 
casualty men. 

“Mr. Beha’s square jaw meant strength 
of character and not pugnaciousness,” 
said Mr. Henry, “and the _ casualty 
agents’ association wishes him continual 
success.” 


Life insurance was represented at the 
speakers’ table by Julian S. Myrick, of 
Ives & Myrick, of New York City, presi- 
dent of the New York State Association 
of Life Underwriters. He, too, expressed 
his appreciation of Supt. Beha and others 
in the New York Insurance Department. 
Life insurance, he said, began in 1843 
in New York when a company seeking 
to organize had to secure applications 
totalling $500,000. Today there is $76,- 
000,000,000 of life insurance in force in 
the United States and Canada, and the 
superintendent of insurance of New York 
is a national and international figure in 
the regulation of life insurance compan- 
ies. The business has confidence in Supt. 
Beha, stated Mr. Myrick, and hopes he 
will continue in office for at least another 
term. 

Frank L. Gardner is not only a Re- 
publican and an insurance agent, but he 
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is president of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents, and in the last 
named capacity he brought the good 
wishes of thousands of local agents to 
Mr. Beha. There is not a state which 
does not know Supt. Beha, said Mr. 
Gardner, and in the eyes of the agents 
he is carrying on well and adding to the 
laurels won by his predecessors. The 
agents have a fondness and respect for 
him and consider themselves fortunate 
that Supt. Beha has not only a knowl- 
edge of insurance but also of human na- 
ture, so that he supervises in a kindly 
as well as efficient manner. Mr. Gard- 
ner drew much applause from his listen- 
ers when he said that when Supt. Beha 
leaves his official position he hopes he 
will make permanent connections in the 
insurance business. 
Supreme Court Justice Speaks 


One of Supt. Beha’s boyhood friends, 
N. J. Larkin, justice of the Supreme 
Court at Rome, N. Y., spoke of the 
greatness of insurance from the view- 
point of the outsider. He sees insurance 
as a bulwark of business and the insti- 
tutions of the country, guaranteeing the 
integrity and advancement of civiliza- 
tion. 

“The choice of James A. Beha as su- 
perintendent was most laudable,” said 
Judge Larkin. “He has carried out the 
hopes of his friends. He stands today 
as one of the best equipped men in his 
position. He exemplifies the opportuni- 
ties open to the youth of this country. 
Starting in a humble position he has 
made an enviable record and in his pres- 
ent position he has served the state well.” 

State Senator William T. Byrne, from 
Albany, was another speaker, who was 
not an insurance man, to pay high com- 
pliments to Mr. Beha. Mayor John B. 
Thacher of Albany was scheduled to 
speak also, but was detained by the ill- 
ness of his mother. 


Supt. Beha Replies 


All eyes were on Supt. Beha when he 
arose to reply to the fine tributes that 
had been paid him all evening. He was 
embarrassed, yet evidently very happy. 
He admitted he was, being only human. 
When he speaks he employs none of the 
Fourth of July oratory and violent ges- 
tures, but talks in a quiet tone of voice 
and seems to be conversing personally 
with everyone present. : 

Mr. Beha claimed no laurels for him- 
self except to say that he had the de- 
termination to do the best he could and 
then tried to do it. He related the story 
of his appointment, saying that when 
he had been notified by Governor Smith 
his mother was dangerously ill and not 
expected to live long. She was opposed 
to her son taking a political position, but 
after he had explained the high standing 
of the Insurance Department, she ap- 
proved of his appointment and asked 
him, above everything else, to try to do 
his work well. She died soon afterwards, 
and her son went on to carry out those 
last wishes of his parent. ; 

Mr. Beha said he has experienced 
troublesome and discouraging times, as 
well as the joy of work well done, but 
he felt certain that the expression of con- 
fidence in him given at the dinner would 
help him to go forward still more 
courageously. 

_ Following are some of the well known 
insurance men who attended the dinner: 

Amsden, Gilbert S., Rochester; Anderson, Carl 

+ Metropolitan Life, Schenectady; Arnott, 
James K., Manager, The Travelers, Buffalo; 
Austin, William L., President, Austin & Co., 
Albany; Ayres, Clinton J., Saranac Lake; Al- 
bright, Harry W., General Agent, Penn Mutual 
Life, Albany; Appleton, Henry D., Deputy 
Superintendent, State Insurance Department, Al- 
bany; Baird, David G., New York; Baird, Rob- 
ert P., General Agent, Aetna Life, Albany; 
Bates, Lawrence D., Manager, Metropolitan 
Casualty, Albany. 

Bayern, Herman A., President, General Brok- 
ers Association, Inc., New York City; Birch- 
enough, Arthur, Assistant Manager, New York 
Fire Insurance Rating Organization, Syracuse; 
Boring, Paul H., Manager, Fidelity & Casualty, 
Albany; Boyd, R. Douglas, President, R. Doug- 
las Boyd, Inc., Gloversville; Bruns, Frederick 

+ President, Excelsior Ins. Co. of Wie 
Syracuse; Brooks, Joseph D., Manager, Fidelity 
& Deposit Co., Albany; Brogan, John H., Vice- 

resident and Counsel, Exchange Mutual In- 
demnity Insurance Co., Buffalo; Bull, Lindon 
D., Secretary, Insurance Men’s Club, Middle- 
town; Burke, P. J., President, P. J. Burke & 


Sons, Inc., Albany; Ballard, R. E., Manager 
Rate Department, Co-operative Fire Underwrit- 
ers Association, Albany. 

Behan, Thomas F., Chief, Corp. & Frat. Bu- 
reau, State Insurance Department, Albany; 
Boyd, W. E., Jr., Manager, The Travelers, Buf- 
falo; Callaghan, John C., Superintendent, John 
Hancock Life Insurance Co., Troy; Campbell, 
. A., American Equitable, New York City; 
Case, Robert D., The Travelers, Rochester; Col- 
lins, Edward A., President, Insurance Advertis- 
ing Conference, New York City; Collin, C. A., 
Special Agent, National Fire, Albany; Corroon, 

. F., American Equitable, New York City; 
Corroon, R. A., President, American Equitable, 
New York City; Dacey, John B., Special Agent, 
Old Colony, Albany. 

Dawson, Miles M., Miles M. Dawson & Son, 
New York City; Dawson, Alfred B., Miles M. 
Dawson & Son, New York City; Daw, Law- 
rence, Manager, New York Fire Insurance Rat- 
ing Organization, Syracuse, N. Y.; Devereaux, 
L. C., Assistant Secretary, Indemnity Insurance 
Co. of North America, Philadelphia, Pa.; Dig- 
num, Edward J., President, F. J. Dignum & 
Sons, Inc., Albany, N. Y.; Donohue, M. T., 
Manager, Metropolitan Life, Albany, N.Y. 
Dorman, Jack, Dorman & Dendo, New York 
City; Dowrie, Alfred D., Hall & Henshaw, New 
York City; DuFlon, Harry R., Manager, Met- 
ropolitan Life, Schenectady; Duncan, Charles 
J., Assistant Corporation Counsel, Albany; Dyke, 
Harold D., Manager, The Travelers, Syracuse. 

Egan, John M., General Agent, Home Life, 
New York City; Ellison, Bennett, Hoey & El 
lison, New York City; Espey, H. R., President, 
Van Voast & Leonard, Inc., ‘Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y.; Everett, Frank W., Claim Mer., Mary- 
land Casualty, Albany; Farley, Paul U., Counsel, 
American Credit-Indemnity Co., New York City; 
Fitzsimmons, William E., Attorney, Maryland 
Casualty, Albany; Flinn, Joseph C. H.. Deputy 
Attorney General, New York City; Fogelson, 

oris, Secretary, Association Co-operative Fire 
Insurance, Woodridge; Frisbie, Hon. D. D., 
President, Merchants & Farmers Fire, Albany. 


Fuller, Royal K., President, Fuller & O’Brien, 
Inc., Albany; Furner, Ralph H., Manager, The 
lravelers, Rochester; Gardner, Hon. Frank L., 
National Association of Insurance Agents, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Gaylord, William S., Vice- 
President, Home Life, New York City; Giblin, 
J. M., Manager, Ter Bush & Powell, Inc., Al- 
bany, N. Y.; Goldstein, Philip, President, Asso- 
ciation Co-operative Fire Insurance Cos., Monti- 
cello; Goodwin, Warren F., Hall & Henshaw, 
New York City; Grattan, Hon. William J., For- 
mer State Senator, Cohoes; Graves, George B., 
Secretary to the Governor, Albany; Griffin, W. 
G., Special Agent, Aetna Insurance Co., Albany; 
Hahn, Charles H., Vice-President, Albany Insur- 
ance Co., Albany, N. Y. 

Hallwegen, J. F., General Agt., American- 
Credit Indemnity Co., New York City; Hamil- 
ton, William E., Special Agent, American Insur- 
ance Co., Albany, N. Y.; Hans, John J., Supt. 
Bond Dept., Aetna Insurance Co., Albany, N. Y.; 
Hayes, Hon. John P., Assemblyman, Albany, 
N. Y¥.; Henry, James W., National Association 
Cas. & Sur. Agents, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Hecox, 
William H., General Insurance, Binghamton, N. 
Y.; Hoey, James J., Hoey & Ellison, New York 
City; Hohlstein, Charles F., Manager, The 
Travelers, Buffalo, N. Y.; Hosmer, Robert ¢. 
Vice-President and General Manager, Excelsior 
of New York, Syracuse; Huffman, John F., 
Manager, Mutual Life of New York, Albany; 
Hughes, Morton L., Special Agent, Newark Fire, 
Albany. 

Isdell, Irving L., Assistant Secretary, Albany 
Insurance Co., Albany, N. Y.; Jackson, Howell 
Ra Assistant Secretary, General Exchange In- 
surance Corp., New_York City; Jamison, George 
H., Chief, License Bureau, State Insurance De- 
partment, Albany, N. Y.; Janisin, H. P., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Jarvis, Howard §., Manager, The 
lravelers, Syracuse; Kelly, J. E., Jr., State 
Agent, National Fire, Albany; Keleher, Robert, 
Executive Com., General Brokers Assn., Inc., 
New York City; Kennedy, Hon. Martin, State 
Senator, New York City; Kiernan, Peter D., 
President, Rose & Kiernan, Inc., Albany, N. Y.; 
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Kline, William B., Special Agent, American 
Union, Albany 

Larkin, lion. M. J., Justice of the Supreme 
Court, Rome, N. Y.; Lemmle, Paul, Supt., John 
Hancock Life, Albany; Lovett, A. T., Special 
Agent, Fire Association of Philadelphia, Albany; 
Lyons, Albert, Lyons, Stadholz & Co., New 
York City; MacHarg, Alan, General Agent, U. 
S. F. and G. Co., Albany; MacIntosh, W., As- 
sistant Manager, Royal Insurance Co., New 
York City; Mason, Edward C., Manager, The 
Travelers, Albany; McGinley, John, General 
Manager, The Travelers, New York City; Mc- 
Pherson, Ward H., President, N. Y. State As- 
sociation Local Agents, Buffalo, N. Y.; Mills, 
G. A., Manager, Aetna Insurance Co., Albany, 
i - 

Mosher, Ten Eyck T., President, Ten Eyck T. 
Mosher & Co., Albany, N. Y.; Myers, R. W., 
Vice-President, Actna Insurance Co., Hartford, 
Conn.; Marigold, F. A., Special Agent, Co- 
operative Fire Underwriters Association, Albany, 
N. Y.; Mason, Harvey S., Jr., General Agent, 
Continental Casualty Co., Albany, N. Y.; Morey, 
Townsend R., Special Agent, Ocean Acc. & 
Guarantee Co., Albany, N. Y.; Myrick, Julian S., 
President, State Association Life Underwriters, 
New York City; Newman, Herbert, Manager, 
Columbia Casualty Co., Albany, N. Y.; Norton, 
Joseph G., Treasurer, Watertown Underwriters 
Corp., Watertown, N. Y.; Nugent, H. B., State 
Agent, Aetna Insurance Co., Albany, N. Y.; 
O'Brien, James B., General Agent, Berkshire 
Life, Albany, N. Y. 

Ochs, Edward C., Farmer & Ochs, Inc., New 
York City; O’Connor, George H., Manager, The 
Travelers, Albany; Parsons, Edgerton, New York 
City; Petershagen, Richard, Cannon & Peters 
hagen, New York City; Pitcher, C. R., Deputy 
Manager, Royal Insurance Co., Ltd., New York 
City; Quentel, Alwin C., Supt., Fidelity & Cas- 
uaity Co., Albany, N. Y.; Rhoades, Sumner, 
Secretary, New York Fire Insurance Rating Or- 
ganization, New York City; Robb, Willis O., 
Manager, New York Fire Insurance Exchange, 
New York City; Robinson, V. D., President, 
Co-operative Fire Underwriters Association, Al 
bany, N. Y. 

Rogers, Theodore L., President, Rogers & 
Ashe, Inc., Little Falls, N. Y.; Rose, J 2 
Secretary, New York State Association Local 
Agents, Buffalo, N. Y.; Ryan, John J., Vice- 
President, Rose & Kiernan, Inc., Albany, N. Y.; 
Saunders, Leonard L., Secretary, Insurance Fed- 
eration State of New, York, Albany, N. Y.; Sav- 
age, Samuel J., Hall & Henshaw, New York 
City; Schiff, Simon, Schiff, Terhune & Co., Inc., 
New York City; Schiff, William, Schiff, Terhune 
& Co., Inc., New York City; Short, Livingston 
L., General Exchange Insurance Corporation, 
New York City; Sigison, E. H., Manager, New 
York Fire Insurance Rating Organization, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

Smith, James D., Deputy Superintendent, Pris- 
on Department, State of New York, Albany, N. 
Y.; Summers, J. W., State Agent, The Home, 
Albany; Stevens, Walter, Secretary, Co-operative 
Fire Underwriters Association, Albany, fee 
Taaffe, James T., Attorney, State Tax Depart- 
ment, Albany, N. Y.; Tanenbaum, Moses, Presi- 
dent, I. Tanenbaum Son & Co., New York City; 


Bush & Powell, Inc., Schenectady, N. ot 
Thacher, Hon. Jahn Boyd, 2nd, Mayor of Al- 


eral Agent, Massachusetts Mutual, Buffalo. 
Thompson, Richard H., Vice-President, Mary- 
land Casualty Co., Baltimore, Md.; Thurnall, 
Franklin, Special Agent, Albany Insurance Co., 
Albany, N. Y.; Tillotson, C. A., Special Agent, 
London & Lancashire Ins. Co., Albany, N. Y.; 
Tompkins, R. V., General Insurance, Mechan- 
icville, N. Y.; Towner, R. H., Manager, Surety 
Bond Rating Association, New York City; 


City; Zeller, Charles J., Secretary, Brennan & 
Donahue, Inc., Albany, N. Y. 


KELEHER ELECTED PRESIDENT 


Heads General yarwen Association; 
Will Fight for More Rigid Ex- 


aminations for Licenses 


Robert M. Keleher, of Brooklyn, is the 
new president of the General Brokers’ 
Association of Metropolitan District, 
Inc., elected last week to succeed Her- 
man A. Bayern, whose term of office 
expires early in January, 1927. Mr. 
3ayern is the first president of the or- 
ganization which was formed as a 
brokers’ association about a year ago. 

The five vice presidents in order are 
George W. Cornell, Manhattan; Harry 
Broadman, Manhattan; E. C. Evans, 
Brooklyn; A. Prusoff, Brooklyn; George 
Kuhirt, Nassau; secretary, Arthur Ar- 
now, Brooklyn; treasurer, Miss Phoebe 
R. Marks, Manhattan. Executive com- 
mittee—H. A. Bayern, Manhattan; Wil- 
liam L. Hookes, Brooklyn; J. S. Hirsch, 
Manhattan; Bernard E. Frank, Wash- 
ington Heights; Harry Gilmore, Manhat- 
tan; A. J. Engleman, Manhattan, and B. 
M. Edgerton, Manhattan. These officers 
will be installed at the January meeting. 

President-elect Keleher is going to 
make earnest efforts to secure more rigid 
written examinations testing the fitness 
of applicants for insurance brokers’ li- 
censes before they are licensed by the 
New York State Insurance Department. 


Wisconsin Department Allows Boost of 
10 to 244%; Companies Were 
Cancelling Liability 

As a result of insurance companies 
making wholesale cancellations of farm 
policies in Wisconsin due to their great 
losses on these policies, O. H. Johnson, 
state insurance commissioner, has or- 
dered an increase in rates on farms rang- 
ing from 10 to 24%. 

Scores of farm fire policies have been 
cancelled, particularly in the northern 
part of the state, and the insurance de- 
partment has received many appeals from 
farmers, bankers and others interested 
in farm security to make it possible to 
again get insurance. Mr. Johnson an- 
nounced that an analysis of the experi- 
ence of the companies on this class dur- 
ing the past five years brought out that 
the losses and expenses on farm business 
amounted to $7,240,597 in the state while 
the premiums earned amounted to $3,- 
787,462, entailing an underwriting loss of 
$3,423,135, or a loss and an expense ratio 
to premiums earned of 190%. 

Due to the above underwriting loss the 
companies had practically ceased to write 
farm business, thereby entailing consid- 
erable hardship on property owners who 
desired insurance. 


TO AID IN RATE PROBE 





C. W. Harris of Virginia Insurance De- 
partment Will Assist Legislative 
Committee in January 

Although Courtenay W. Harris, who 
resigned recently as fire rate clerk in 
the Virginia bureau of insurance, plans 
to leave the service of the State Janu- 
ary 1, he has assured Commissioner But- 
ton that he stands ready to assist the 
bureau in every way possible in supply- 
ing information and data at the forth- 
coming investigation to be conducted by 
a special commission appointed by Gov- 
ernor Byrd to determine whether Vir- 
ginia is being discriminated against 1n 
the matter of rates as compared wth 
those in effect in adjacent states. 

The probe is expected to start some 
time in January. Mr. Harris becomes 
Virginia manager for Rose & Smith, in- 
dependent adjusters of Baltimore, the 
first of the year. He has been fire rate 
clerk for six years. His successor is yet 
to be named. 





HEADS JOHN C. PAIGE & CO. 

Walter Beinecke has been elected 
president of John C. Paige & Co., of 
New York City, succeeding the late Wal- 
ter B. Henderson. Other officers elected 
at the special meeting were: Vice-presi- 
dents, Robert J. Dunkle, Thomas H. 
Ratigan, John Cornish, W. R. Stewart, 
Jr., and Hamilton Fish, Jr.; treasurer, 
Joseph Krischker; secretary, Leonard 
Dammann, and_ assistant secretary, 
George F. McGuire. 





LOUISVILLE BOARD MEETING 


The Louisville Board of Fire Under- 
writers will hold its annual meeting on 
the second Wednesday in January, at 
which time it is predicted that the pres- 
ent officers will be re-elected for an- 
other term, following the policy of the 
past few years. Edward J. Miller is 
president, A. G. Chapman vice-president 
and William M. Watson secretary. 








He feels that the present requirements 
for licenses are too easy and as a result 
hundreds of persons act as brokers who 
have only the slightest knowledge of the 
forms of insurance they are trying to 
sell. It is the duty of brokers’ organi- 
zations to rid the insurance business of 
unfit license holders and Mr. Keleher 
will seek the aid of the Insurance De- 
partment in combatting the incompetent 
broker. He was in Albany last week, 
together with President Bayern, confer- 
ring with insurance department officials. 





Stanley H. Nichols, general agent in 
Corry, Pa., has sold his Clymer (N. Y.) 
agency to S. C. Ton. 
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SMOKE AND CINDER CLUB MEETS 

The Smoke and Cinder Club of west- 
ern Pennsylvania concluded its activities 
for 1926 with the December meeting 
at the Hotel Henry, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
last week. The speaker on this occasion 
was F. P. Stanley, vice-president of the 
Norwich Union Indemnity, whose splen- 
did talk on “Insurance Salesmanship” 
was thoroughly enjoyed by the large 
number in attendance. This meeting 
marked the close of another successful 
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year for the organization, during which 
much of importance has been accom- 
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ASSETS 
































LIABILITIES 

Bonds and Mortgages.. $234,850.00 i iicietnh anne $3,500,000.00 
U.S. Liberty Bonds.--- 509,100.00 i cnerwaaae 24,161,948.85 
Government, City, Rail- Reinsurance Reserve... 20,265,572.73 

road and other Bonds Losses in Course of Ad- 

and Stocks-_-._..----- 55,891,606.30 ; 6,839,580.00 
Cash in Banks and Of- Commissions and other 

Ts snatieevsiestlaimneideiearetans 2,318,482.41 a ee 7,150,000.00 
Premiums in Course of Reserve for Taxes__-_-_- 1,005,000.00 

ee 8,662,122.87 Reserve for Deprecia- 
Interest Accrued _____- 148,180.80 Wisi Shcewoscke 5,000,000.00 
Reinsuranze Recover- 

able on Paid Losses.. _—_- 157,804.20 

$67,922,096.58 $67,922,096.58 
Twenty-seven Years’ Progress 
ASSETS RESERVE SURPLUS 

Dec. 31, 1899 $529,282.59 $26,832.54 $3,038.94 
Dec. 31, 1920 42,765,374.55 16,593,764.16 11,361,311.89 
Dec. 31, 1925 67,922,096.58 20,265,572.73 24,161,943.85 
Surplus to Policy Holders - $27,661,943.85 
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Pertinent eater 
Insurance Questions 


FACTS FOR AGENTS TO KNOW 
Boston and Old Colony Give Informa- 
tion About Rain Covers in Question 
and Answer Form 





Questions and answers about weather 
insurance are given by the Boston and 
Old Colony companies of Boston through 
the latest issue of the company’s. pub- 
lication, the “Accelerater.” Kain insur- 
ance is becoming more of a standard 
form of insurance now, following the few 
years of experimenting, and agents 
should know the changes that have been 
made in underwriting forms, and how the 
business is being written today. These 
questions of the Boston and Old Col- 
ony tell how to apply weather insur- 
ance against the hazards of snow, sleet 
and hail. 

The questions and answers follow: 

Question—How long before policy at- 
taches must the application be sub- 
mitted ? 

Answer—No mercantile business will 
be accepted unless definite order is re- 
ceived by the company at least seven 
(7) days before the insurance is to take 
effect, except that in Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
and South Carolina, Texas and Virginia, 
fifteen days is required. 

Question—Is a special application form 
necessary for mercantile business? 

Answer—Yes, all applications must be 
submitted on mercantile application 
blank B, with full information asked for. 

No Extra Charge for Snow 

Question—What is the extra charge for 
covering snow, sleet or hail, and how are 
they measured? 

Answer—Snow, sleet or hail are cov- 
ered in the policy without additional pre- 
mium. It is melted and measured as 
rainfall in accordance with the melting 
method pursued by the United States 
Weather Bureau. 

Question—How much snow does it 
take to equal one-tenth cf an inch of 
rainfall? 

Answer—According to the Weather 
Bureau one inch of snow, as an average, 
equals one-tenth inch of rainfall. 

Question—When is the premium due? 

Answer—The premium must be sent 
with the application. 

Question—What form is used in writ- 
ing mercantile risks? 

Answer—Form No. 2, a copy of which 
appears in the rain manual, together with 
explanation and rules for determining 
anticipated gross profit and the amount 
of insurance permitted. A careful read- 
ing of these will furnish all necessary 
information needed to sell this particu- 
lar class of insurance. 

Question—How are the rates deter- 
mined? 

Answer—Refer to base rate table ap- 
plicable to the county in which the bus- 
iness is located and ascertain base rate 
for insurance against one-tenth inch 
rainfall for the number of hours de- 
sired covered. If protection is desired 
against two-tenths inch rainfall, apply 
proper reduction according to rule. 

If the amount of insurance granted 
equals the amount of the agreed antici- 
pated gross profit consult table of cred- 
its and apply reduction, if any, allowed 
for full insurance. 

(c) The basic policy covers only con- 
tinental United States and Canada ex- 
clusive of Alaska. Any extension of ter- 





ritory requires a rate increase from 2 
to 3%. 

(d) Where the old form contained a 
sliding scale of coverage on jewelry and 
furs against the risks of theit, pilferage 
and larceny, the new one limits the cov- 
erage on such articles to a flat 25% of 
the policy face as respects all hazards. 

(e) The clause excluding theft of 
robes, coats, etc., from automobiles has 
been considerably clarified, the clause 
now reading, “This policy does not in- 
sure against loss by theft, pilferage or 
larceny of any article (a) while in or on 
an automobile, unless in the custody of 
a common carrier under check or receipt 
or due to the theft of an cntire trunk, 
grip, handbag or similar receptable of 
travel or (b) while in a public or private 
garage or place used as such unless due 
to hold-up or robbery by force or vio- 
lence.” 





AUTO EXCEEDS MARINE 
Citizens of New South Wales Buy More 
Auto Insurance Than Any 
Except Fire 
Citizens of New South Wales now buy 
more automobile insurance than any 
other kind of protection except fire in- 
surance, says a report received by the 
Department of Commerce from E. G. 
Sabbitt, American Trade Commissioner 
at Sydney. The text of a departmental 

announcement follows: 

“Motor car and motorcycle insurance, 
next to fire insurance of buildings, is the 
most important branch of general insur- 
ance in New South Wales, states a re- 
port to the Department of Commerce 
from Trade Commissioner FE. G. Babbitt, 
Sydney, Australia. In 1925 and the pre- 
vious year, the revenue from this branch 
exceeded the revenue from insurance 
workmen’s compensation liability. 

“The revenue from the insurance in 
those years also exceeded the premiums 
paid in New South Wales for marine 
insurance, which at one time stood next 
to fire insurance. Six years ago premi- 
ums on motor cars and cycles were £127,- 
427. Last year premiums were £767,872.” 





SUIT OVER EXPIRATIONS 





One Louisville, Ky., Agency Accuses 
Another of Soliciting Business Be- 
longing to Former Solicitor 


The question of how far an agency 
may go in the matter of soliciting ex- 
pirations belonging to former solicitors 
will be brought before the courts in Lou- 
isville, Ky., this month. On No- 
vember 23, W. T. Sweeney, now operat- 
ing the local agency of Sweeney & Co., 
in Louisville, wrote letters to Walter H. 
Bennett, secretary-treasurer of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
and to President P. H. Eastham of the 
Kentucky Association of Insurance 
Agents, complaining of the action of the 
Chapman Insurance Agency, also of Lou- 
isville, in interviewing assureds whose 
business Mr. Sweeney had developed 
personally. 

Mr. Sweeney was formerly a solicitor 
for the Chapman agency, but withdrew 
late in 1922. In January, 1923, he says 
that A. G. Chapman, of the Chapman 
agency, wrote a circular letter to his 
(Mr. Sweeney’s) clients, offering to tell 
them the dates of the expirations of 
their policies. In Mr. Sweeney’s opinion 
such letters and subsequent personal 
visits constitute solicitation of expira- 
tions belonging to another, and he says 
that he is bringing the issue into court 
to decide just what defines solicitation. 


Agent Withheld Facts 
About Foreclosure 


POLICY HELD INVALIDATED 





Court Decides Company Should Know 
All Facts Having Direct Bearing 
On Value of Risks 





An insurance agent who wrote fire in- 
surance on his own property at a time 
when foreclosure proceedings were pend- 
ing, and failed to disclose the proceed- 
ings to the company, voided the policy, 
as it was clearly his duty to disclose 
the information which was material to 
the risk, the United States Appellate 
Court decided in a review upon a writ 
of error to the district court in the 
Eastern District of Oklahoma. The case 
was that of A. T. Ingram and J. S. Keith, 
plaintiffs-in-error against the Fidelity- 
Phenix of New York. 

Circuit Judge Stone delivered the opin- 
ion of the court in which he said: 

This is an action on a fire insurance 
policy covering $4,000 on a dwelling and 
$1,000 on the contents. The verdict and 
judgment was for $1,000. 

While the verdict does not specify 
whether the recovery was upon the 
house or the contents or both, yet the 
undisputed evidence and the issues be- 
fore the jury, as framed by the charge, 
make it clear that such recovery was 
for the contents only. Plaintiffs below 
sued out this writ of error. 


The errors urged here relate to two 
parts of the charge. One of them is to 
that portion relating to pro-rating of 
loss on account of other insurance. As 
the recovery was clearly for the contents 
and as it was for the full insurance, un- 
der this policy, on the contents, we think 
this point is of no material force here. 

The substantial issue here is whether 
the court erred in charging the jury that 
if the plaintiff knew of foreclosure pro- 
ceedings covering the dwelling pending 
at the time the application for this in- 
surance was made and failed to disclose 
that fact to the insurer, the policy might 
be avoided and, as the insurer had taken 
proper steps to avoid the policy therefor, 
that there could be no recovery. As the 
evidence was clear and undisputed, in 
fact admitted, that plaintiff had such in- 
formation and had not so disclosed it, the 
charge was, in effect, peremptory as to 
that matter. 


Plaintiff Local Agent of Company 


The plaintiff was the local agent of 

defendant and the defense is based on 
the duty of an agent to fully disclose 
when he deals with his principal. This 
duty, generally speaking, is to fairly and 
fully disclose everything material or 
which the agent has good reason to be-. 
lieve the principal regards as material 
in connection with the dealings between 
the two. 
_ The necessity for such a rule and the 
jealousy with which courts preserve it 
are well known. They have found ex- 
pression in a multitude of cases of which 
we cite only a small part of those de- 
cided by Federal courts. 

In the McKinley case, speaking for this 
court, Judge Sanborn said: 

“No agent who conceals or fails to 
disclose the material facts and circum- 


stances relative to the subject matter of 
his agency, that are known to him and 
unknown to his principal, can make a 
binding contract with his principal as 
to that subject-matter to his own ad- 
vantage. 

“That uberrima fides which the rela- 
tion of principal and agent demands for- 
bids such contracts, and strips the agent 
of every benefit which he obtains by such 
a betrayal of his trust.” 

The policy reveals that foreclosure of 
a mortgage on the property insured has, 
in the mind of the insurer, an important 
bearing on the risk. The policy gives 
the company the right to cancel the 
policy if such foreclosure is begun dur- 
ing the life of the policy. 

Knowledge of Foreclosure Essential 

The evident reason for this view is 
hat when the owner is faced with loss 
of his property by foreclosure, it would 
be a temptation to cause an insurance 
loss if the insurance were for more than 
the debt foreclosed as the owner could 
thus save for himself the difference by 
collecting on the policy. This reason 
applies, with at least equal force, to is- 
suance of a policy pending foreclosure or 
during any period of statutory redemp- 
tion. 

We think it would clearly be the duty 
of an agent to inform the insurer of such 
pending foreclosure, of which he had 
knowledge, if the application had been 
made by a third party pending fore- 
closure, because the agent must know 
that such information would be such as 
his principal would deem material and 

want to know in determining whether it 
would assume the risk. The risk would 
be materially affected thereby and the 
provisions, concerning foreclosure in the 
policy, are but a further expression and 
accentuation of the view of the insurer 
in that regard. 

We think the court was justified in 
charging that such information was ma- 
terial. It was doubly the duty of the 
agent to make this disclosure when he 
was the insured and when he knew, as 
here, that his principal was making no 
independent examination as to the risk 
but relying upon him. 

We think the charge was sound and 
that the judgment should be affirmed. It 
is so ordered. 





N. Y. AD CLUB 





Committee of Insurance Men Will Be 

Appointed to Discuss Advisability 

of New Group 

The Advertising Club of New York is 
forming a tentative committee to discuss 
the possibility of an insurance advertis- 
ers’ group at the club. The committee 
consists of Warren Ellis, advertising 
manager of the Commercial Union; E. 
A. Collins, advertising manager of the 
National Surety, and Arthur A. Reddall, 
advertising manager of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society. 





EXCHANGE BUILDING PLANNED 

I. A. Rothier, president of the Eureka 
Security Fire & Marine, last week an- 
nounced that an insurance exchange 
building twenty-five stories in height 
‘would be constructed in Cincinnati and 
that the plans have already been drawn 
up. The proposed building will cost ap- 
proximately $2,000,000, and it will be lo- 
cated on Eighth street between Vine and 
Walnut streets on property now occu- 
pied by the home offices of the Eureka 
Security. It is expected that the build- 
ing will be almost exclusively devoted to 
life and fire insurance purposes. 
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Marine Markets Look 
_ For Brighter Times 


IMPROVEMENTS ARE IN SIGHT 





British Believe Worst Conditions Have 
Been Removed and That Facilities 


Are Not Too Great 





Brighter times are apparently in store 
for the London marine underwriters after 
an unexampled period of depression last- 
ing some six or seven years. And it is 
interesting to see where this improve- 
ment is coming from and why the pro- 
longed depression. As is so frequently 
the case, “out of evil comes good” and 
this is to a certain extent the case in 
marine insurance. 

The enormous profits made by marine 
underwriters during war time were the 
cause of numerous new companies being 
launched. For a time they all—appar- 
ently—did well. This threw a large vol- 
ume of business on the London market, 
and, as previously stated, with the soar 
ing values, there was sufficient business 
for all comers. Then followed the boom 
period when even more companies were 
born, and by this time also many of the 
foreign companies had again launched 
out in our midst, so much so, that even 
in the period of greatly inflated values, 
the continually expanding market soon 
proved to be much in excess of require- 
ments, 


Facilities Remained Too Large 


Along came the slump. The weakest 
of these organizations soon commenced 
to feel the pinch. One after another a 
number of both British and foreign in- 
stitutions put up their shutters, while 
many large composite companies, who 
had burnt their fingers badly in the rush 
for premium income drew in their horns 
to a marked*degree. Even then, with 
still declining values of hulls and general 
depression in the shipping world, not- 
withstanding the contractions of the mar- 
ket, it was still far too large for the 
altered conditions. 

It is true that the weakest had gone 
to the wall, but there still remained 
more eventually to succumb. Under- 
writers who had unconsciously paved the 
way for their own destruction by writing 
huge lines and reinsuring them at an 
anticipated profit, soon were forced to 
sit up and take notice, for, as failure 
after failure was announced, they soon 
found that their supposed profits had, 
not only been swept away, but had been 
replaced by vast contingent liabilities of 
totally unknown amounts. 

And this is where out of evil good may 
come. The market has learned a salu- 
tary lesson and is unlikely to again write 
business on the lines so largely adopted 
in the halycon days. The final blow was 
the total collapse of the Consolidated, 


which one and all believed to be worth. 


100 cents on the dollar, but which the 
_ receiver estimates at not over 

0. 

It must not be overlooked that the 
world’s trade depression played a most 
serious part in premium incomes. Not 
only was it the shrinkage of business, 
but the premiums on this shrunken vol- 
ume were so eagerly chased that compe- 
tition grew so alarmingly keen that there 
was practically no payable business left. 
The amount of laid-up tonnage was 
growing month by month, and the un- 
certainty of the Continental outlook— 
largely occasioned by depreciated ex- 
changes—brought matters to almost as 
low an ebb as possible. 


Coal Strike An Aid 
Then came the great coal strike, and 
almost in the twinkling of an eye, half 
the previously laid up tonnage was again 
in commission, and, although coal busi- 
ness is not viewed too favorably by many 


discriminating underwriters, it caused 
quite a flutter in the market, and the 
volume of premiums commenced to ex- 
pand. Moreover, with the markets lim- 
ited by contraction and still further lim- 
ited by the refusal of certain sections of 
the fraternity to write the business, rates 
naturally commenced to stiffen, and as “a 
little leaven leaveneth the whole,” they 
began to show a little more backbone in 
other trades. 

The marine correspondent of the Jour- 
nal of Commerce (Liverpool) deals with 
this subject under the caption of “The 
Turn of the Tide” and in a subsection 
when referring to “The Portent of Im- 
proving Conditions,” says: 

Today marine underwriters have no de- 
lusions as to the immediate prospects of 
their accounts. They know that rates in 
general are too low; that values, espe- 
cially hull values, are inadequate, and 
that policy conditions are too inclusive 
to allow any but a bare margin of profit 
to remain when all liabilities have been 
met. Nevertheless, this knowledge is, 
in itself, a portent of improving, condi- 
tions, for underwriters are a level-head- 
ed community, and once they realize that 
certain things are necessary to their well- 
being they will use every endeavor to 
attain those things. 


Rates Will Not Go Lower 


That the process of attainment has al- 
ready started is evident in many direc- 
tions. To improve hull business there 
was the triple pact of a year ago, and 
when this was threatened early this year 
there emerged the present “understand- 
ing,’ which is only now beginning to 
make its existence felt with full force. 
In the cargo market it was realized that 
too many extraneous risks were being 
included in the marine policy, and al- 
though progress in this matter has been 
slow, it must not be forgotten that 
Lloyd’s Underwriters’ Association gave 
the matter serious attention, and is, pre- 
sumably, still working towards the de- 
sired end. In the matter of rates the 
lack of business and the size of the 
market has made any real improvement 
difficult, but even here there are indi- 
cations that rock bottom has been reach- 
ed, and the demolition of the very cheap 
reinsurance market which existed a year 
ago may have a very marked effect in 
the course of the next few months. 

Then, and perhaps most important of 
all, there is the new spirit of co-opera- 
tion which has entered into the business 
during the past two years. Its arrival 
has been so gradual as to be almost im- 
perceptible, but there is no doubt that it 
exists. The speeches made by the chair- 
men of important companies early in 
1925 were not without effect in bringing 
this about, for the constant reiteration 
of the need for joint action must have 
had its effect. The very quarrels which 
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British Reach Hull 
Treaty With French 


FRENCH TO FIX HULL TERMS 





Agreement Is Further Evidence of 
Growing Spirit of Cooperation 
Between Marine Markets 


There has been considerable congratu- 
lation and satisfaction expressed in the 
marine insurance market in London over 
the announcement that a French hull 
understanding had been arrived at. The 
Daily Telegram marine correspondent 
writes: 

“An understanding was arrived at be- 
tween underwriters in London and Liv- 
erpool with regard to French hull insur- 
ance, as a result of which the opera- 
tions of French underwriters, who are 
also concerned, will be greatly facilitated. 
The effect of the London understanding 
will be that in future the fixing of the 
terms and conditions on which French 
hulls are insured will be left entirely to 
the French market, the London market 
ultimately participating in the business 








led to the present hull understanding 
contributed, for they showed underwrit- 
ers the folly of internecine warfare. 
Best of all, however, the better relations 
with foreign markets, brought about 
largely by the participation of the Lon- 
don market in the affairs of the Inter- 
national Marine Insurance Union, have 
enabled many excellent measures of re- 
form to be initiated, and while these 
have not yet reached full maturity, there 
are already signs that others are in prep- 
aration. 

And now with the coal strike virtually 
over there are signs of such a revival of 
trade as has not been known for many 
years. Contracts for literally scores of 
new vessels have already been signed and 
many more are known to be in the 
offing. The iron and steel trade has 
orders well spread over 1927, many plants 
being booked up to full capacity—and 
here again it must be remembered that 
the capacity of 1926 is more than double 
that of 1914 owing to the enormous en- 
largements made to provide for war's 
grim demands. Already many inquiries 
are on foot for British coal, and some 
tentative contracts have even now been 
signed. 
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AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE | 
United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
Admitted Assets, $4,976,780.91 
Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
Admitted Assets, $7,400,761.92 


Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,285,952.89 
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by re-insurance of French underwriters, 
but in support of this arrangement there 
is a movement on foot which is spon- 
sored by the ‘Union des Syndicats,’ in 
Paris, and which has the effect of stabil- 
izing the terms and conditions to which 
reference is made above. 
Values Are Fixed 

“Briefly, this stabilization is on the 
lines of sanctions in respect of values, 
which are fixed at minima varying with 
the class of vessel to be insured; the 
prevention of further reductions in rates, 
exception being made only with the per- 
mission. of the ‘Union des Syndicats’; 
the agreement of fixed ‘franchises,’ which 
increase with the age of the vessels in- 
sured, and the limitation of ‘total loss’ 
insurances to 20% of the insured value 
and 15% on freight, save in this latter 
respect, when the amount at risk is 
greater than the stipulated percentage. 

“Other features of the undertsanding 
include the limitation of the term of each 
contract to twelve months, whereas pre- 
viously insurances were sometimes ef- 
fected for several years in advance, and 
a stipulation by which abandonment can 
only be made on the whole insured value. 
Previously abandonment in French ma- 
rine insurance was valid when the dam- 
age incurred was equivalent to three- 
fourths of the insured value. 

“The importance of this new arrange- 
ment cannot be over-estimated, for it 
means that French underwriters will be 
strengthened in their endeavors to im- 
prove a class of business which has 
yielded very bad results in recent years, 
while at the same time British under- 
writers will participate in the improve- 
ment by supporting their Continental 
confreres. Moreover, this new departure 
is a further example of the spirit of in- 
ternational co-operation which has been 
much in evidence of late, and has un- 
doubtedly been fostered by the partici- 
pation of British underwriters in the af- 
fairs of the International Marine Insur- 
ance Union. Already there have been 
understandings with regard to policy con- 
ditions for the insurance of Dutch hulls, 
the adoption of the Norwegian hull tar- 
iff; and the support of the Italian “Con- 
sorzio” for the improvement of hull busi- 
ness. With the exception of the Con- 
sorzio scheme, these arrangements are 
the work of the Joint Hull Committee 
of the Institute of London Underwriters, 
which represents both Lloyd’s and the 
companies, and which has done much for 
the improvement of hull business during 
a period of grave depression. 


RETURNS FROM CHICAGO 


William B. Wiegand, chief insurance 
examiner in charge of the Newark 
branch of the Department of Banking 
and Insurance of New Jersey, has re- 
turned from Chicago where he attended 
a conference of the Advisory Board of 
the La Salle Extension University, which 
was held last week. Mr. Wiegand has 
been a member of the board for a num- 
ber of years and is recognized as an au- 
thority on school matters. 


OPEN RICHMOND OFFICE 

Rose & Smith, fire insurance adjusters 
in Baltimore, Md., will open a branch 
office in Richmond, Va., on January 1 
to handle Virginia losses. C. W. Har- 
ris, fire rating clerk of the Virginia 
Bureau of Insurance since 1920, has been 
appointed manager. 











At the Astor Last Week 

The Astor (45th and Broadway) which 
gets more free advertising than any 
hotel in the country (mention such as 
this, for example) was the insurance cen- 
ter of the United States last week. While 
the magnet was the convention of the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents 
it was not necessary to be a life man 
to attend its sessions and there were also 
a number of meetings of various kinds 
representing all divisions of insurance. 

It is impossible to write about every- 
body at the Astor but I saw or heard 
a number of things about some of the 
personalities which I shall pass along to 
you in brief form. 

ee ss 
General Wolfe in Fine Health 

As I walked through the crowded 
foyer | bumped into General S. Herbert 
Wolfe, the famous actuary. He is the 
man who was recently stabbed by an 
alleged distant relative who wanted the 
actuary to finance his board and lodging 
for three years. He was in the hospital 
for a short time, but was able to attend 
the commissioners’ convention on the 
coast. 

General Wolfe has never looked in 
better health. 

Next I saw George I. Cochran, presi- 
dent of the Pacific Mutual, who smil- 
ingly corroborated that the new Pacific 
Indemnity, of which Lee A. Phillips, vice- 
president of the Pacific Mutual, is presi- 
dent, will wind up the year with about 
$5,000,000 of premiums. As it only began 
operations in April of this year it is 
breaking all first year’s records. 

“Of coufse, nothing can stop that new 
company,” said Mr. Cochran. “The big- 
gest men on the Coast are in it.” 

As I had seen Mr. Cochran in New 
York just before the commissioners’ 
meeting on the Coast I did not think 
that he had attended the much-discussed 
brilliant dinner that Lee Phillips gave to 
insurance celebrities and others while 
the commissioners were in the far West, 
but it developed that the Pacific Mu- 
tual’s president had traveled out there 
just to go to that dinner and then re- 
turned to New York. 

ee * 


Appel a Cheerful, Sane and Wise 
Philosopher 

That eloquent and helpful philosopher 
and fine judge of men, Daniel F. Appel, 
president of the New England Mutual, 
is always surrounded by people who ap- 
preciate candid, sensible talk. And here’s 
some advice I heard him give a young 
insurance newspaper man: 

“Don’t use a measuring rod so much 
that you will start looking up at things 
and institutions merely because they are 
big, and regard with indifference, even 
contempt, those which are small. The 
Kohinoor is not so big as a rock pile 
and a hill is a better neighbor than Mt. 
Vesuvius, though not so majestic. In 
brief, look into the merits of the small 
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companies as well as the larger ones and 
that applies also to the personalities in 
those companies.” 
* * 
Parkinson Still Gives Lectures 

The popularity of Albert W. Atwood, 
a contributor to the “Saturday Evening 
Post,” in insurance circles was demon- 
strated again by the type of men who 
were talking to him in the Astor lob- 
bies last week. Among them I noted 
Walton L. Crocker, president of the John 
Hancock; Thomas W. Parkinson, vice- 
president of the Equitable Society; and 
Franklin W. Ganse, of Boston, who has 
made a wide reputation as an inheritance 
tax expert. 

Mr. Atwood was a professor in journal- 
ism at Columbia for five years, and Mr. 
Parkinson, formerly on the Columbia 
Law School faculty, still stops at the 
university three mornings a week and 
gives a lecture on insurance law. 

“I start at 9 o'clock,” he said, “and 
am all through about ten minutes to 10 
o'clock. I live near the university and 
stop there on my way downtown. 

on 
The Eloquent Mr. Adams 

Claris Adams, secretary of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention, nearly had some of 
the life insurance veterans crying be- 
fore he finished his impromptu speech 
before the Life Presidents. He can talk 
about a lamp post or a safety razor or 
a subway crush and put human interest 
in it. So you can imagine what he can 
do with such a heart tugging topic as 
insurance, 

x *k x 
The Manager of the Associated Press 

Kent Cooper, manager of the Asso- 
ciated Press, made a hit with the Life 
Presidents not only with his talk and 
personality (what is a good synonym for 
that word?) but with his moving pic- 
tures, showing how the Associated Press 
flashes a news story to the four corners 
of the globe in a few minutes. Just as 
an example, he illustrated how the great 
newspapers would cover such an event 
as the destruction of Pompeii by Vesu- 
vius. On the screen was flashed a pic- 
ture of the belching volcano; then a sec- 
tion of the city of Pompeii, and, ap- 
parently, its actual destruction. The 
news chronicle was pictured all the way 
to the make-up of the story in a New 
York evening newspaper office and the 
sale of the extras on the street. The 
picture was applauded by the Life Presi- 
dents. 

As Pompeii was buried in lava and 
ashes centuries before the invention of 
the movies, some asked how Pompeii 
could have been’ photographed. It 
wasn’t; but Messina was. Mt. Aetna in 
Sicily became angry one day and its 
lava paid a visit to Messina which is on 
the Mediterranean many miles away. 

oe Se 


Former Governor Seen at Conventions 
Former Governor Jacob O. Preus was 








at the Astor attending an Insurance 
Federation meeting and also the con- 
vention of the Life Presidents. He is 
now a partner of Wade Fetzer in W. A. 
Alexander & Co., prominent Chicago in- 
surance agency. Asked what he did in 
the insurance agency, production or ex- 
ecutive work, he said: 

“A little bit of everything, perhaps.” 
He is also president of the Prudence 
Co. of Chicago. 

* * 
Good Advice 


One of the life presidents was once 
asked by a man about to assume an im- 
portant position for the best piece of ad- 
vice he could give him. His reply was 
this: 

“Unless you can say, ‘No,’ you had 
better not take this job, because to suc- 
ceed it will be necessary for ‘you to say 
‘No,’ nine times to your saying ‘Yes’ 
once.” 

ee 
An Orderly Mind and a Gigantic 
Intellect 

The change in Charles E. Hughes in 
twenty years is perfectly amazing. This 
man of iron and driving force, formerly 
so stern and unbending, has mellowed 
until his vital personality radiates good 
cheer. In his masterly talk to the life 
presidents his mind would gallop to an 
idea not written in the manuscript but 
entirely apropos, and with a chuckle he 
would extemporize. 

There are not many minds in the 
world so orderly as is that of Charles 
Evans Hughes, and his office is authority 
for the statement that he doesn’t get 
busy on a speech or address until a day 
or two before the delivery when he calls 
in a stenographer, turns on the stream 
of concentration and thought, and soon 
it is dismissed from his mind. 

Everyone at the Astor thought his ad- 
dress was a masterpiece; and so it was. 
Mr. Hughes in May accepted the invi- 
tation to address the life presidents. He 
spoke on Thursday. On Tuesday he dic- 
tated the speech. After it was delivered 
he sat in the front row, with his legs 
crossed and listened attentively to those 
who followed him. 

One of the talks was by Frederick, H. 
Ecker and had Mr. Hughes been asked 
to cross-examine Mr. Ecker on some of 
the statements he made in his important 
address containing many figures, charts 
and trend observations, undoubtedly he 
could have done it exhaustively with- 
out glancing for a moment at Mr. 
Icker’s manuscript. 

es ake 
American Life Convention Publicity 


Herbert M. Woollen, president of the 
American Central Life, and Harry L. 
Seay, president of the Southland Life, 
were prominent at a committee meeting 
of the American Life Convention held 
in the Astor in a discussion of public 
relations. It is believed that when the 
American . Life Convention meets in 
Dallas next fall there will be a remark- 
able lot of fine publicity for life insur- 
ance. Heretofore, local newspapers in 
convention cities have been reluctant to 
give much space. 

ete ia 
Wanted Services of Graham C. Wells 


Graham C. Wells, manager of the 
Provident Mutual in New York, and who 
was at the Astor last week, is reported 
to have been offered the new job of 
executive manager of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, but he has 
decided to stick to general agenting. 

ea oe 


Insurance Federation Pen Pictures 

If Spencer Welton, the author of “Con- 
fessions of a Conventioneer,” gets out 
a new edition of his book, it is hoped 
that he will mention prominently in it 
the annual banquet last week of the In- 
surance Federation of America. What 
a de luxe gathering of casualty execu- 
tives it was. The committee in charge 
had wisely selected a quiet, cozy ban- 
quet room far away from the rush and 
noise of busy Broadway and the only 


thing which marred the pleasure of those 
present was the absence of George D. 
Webb and Fred L. Gray, whose death 
was such a severe shock to casualty men. 

Colonel Joseph Button, the dean of 
insurance commissioners, came up from 
Virginia to hob-nob with some of his 
old cronies and while here he left the 
good news that the National Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners will re- 
turn next December to the practice of 
holding their mid-year meeting at the 
Hotel Astor during “Insurance Week.” 
A’ pleasant touch to the evening’s en- 
joyment was when Jesse S. Phillips put 
his arm around Colonel “Joe” and _ sat 
down to talk over old times in a com- 
radey sort of a way. 

Then there was “Vic” Barry, who is 
everyone’s friend, passing from one table 
to another with his hearty handshake 
of greeting. And James A. Beha, who 
dismissed from his mind for the time 
being, such problems as acquisition costs 
and listened with keen enjoyment to the 
joke-making of James Schermerhorn, the 
newspaper reconteur from Detroit. 

Casualty executives were there galore, 
almost too many to remember every- 
one. The scholarly Charles H. Holland 
chatting with Harry Chase Brearly.... 
George Radcliffe, president of the Ameri- 
can Bonding and senior vice-president 
of the Fidelity & Deposit....the Na- 
tion Surety-N. Y. Indemnity musketeers, 
Messrs. Garner, Bean, Welton, Mee and 
Allen. 

Edson S. Lott with his associates, 
James Meador, who had just returned 
from a field trip; Donaldson St. C. Moor- 
head and George A. Fulton.... Richard 
Thompson, of the Maryland Casualty, 
with John M. Richardson, New York 
manager of that company. Edward C. 
Stone, who is the author of an auto- 
mobile accident remedy that is meeting 
with so much favor....G. F. Michel- 
bacher, of the Great American, and nu- 
merous other executives. 

Prominent agency leaders were pres- 
ent, too. William M. Byrne, of St. Louis, 
acted as toastmaster and it was later 
made known that he had been selected 
to head the Federation next year. An 
important honor for a capable man. W. 
G. Wilson of Cleveland....“Jim” Henry 
of Pittsburgh....Wade Fetzer of Chi- 
cago....James H. Carney of Boston.... 
and many others, all well-known leaders 
in their respective fields, lent their charm 
of personality to make this year’s ban- 
quet a success. 

a oe 


Interested in Einar Barfod Story 


Many of those at the Astor between 
sessions read the current issue of The 
Eastern Underwriter which had reports 
of the meetings of the Insurance [ed- 
eration and of the Life Presidents. 
Among those seen going through the 
story in the issue about Einar Barfod 
were Thomas B. Donaldson, former in- 
surance commissioner of Pennsylvania, 
and Robert R. Dearden, editor of the 
“United States Review.” Neither of 
these gentlemen would vote for Mr. Bar- 
fod either for President or dog catcher. 

* 
Giving O’Leary the Once Over 

A man representing a fire insurance 
organization attended the Friday, morn- 
ing session of the Life Presidents to 
give a once-over to President O’Leary 
of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. He had been asked to size him 
up as a speaker. 

oe ke 


University Presidents Always Made 
Good as Speakers 

The success of President Falconer of 
the University of Toronto in his speec 
before insurance men at the Astor last 
week again corroborates the fact that 
it is very difficult to find a college or 
university president who will fall down 
at a luncheon, meeting or banquet. Just 
anybody can’t be a college president. 
When they reach that eminence they are 
not only pretty good, but they continue 
to improve. 
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20% Co-Insurance Plan 
To Solve Auto Problem 


MAKES ASSURED PARTLY LIABLE 





Proposal Suggested by An Executive 
Who Has Given Much Thought to 


Compulsory Automobile Insurance 





On account of the widespread interest 
in compulsory automobile liability insur- 
ance, especially as bills will be introduced 
in several of the states this winter. The 
Eastern Underwriter has secured the 
views of a prominent casualty executive 
who has taken a warm interest in the 
subject ever since it was agitated. This 
executive has sounded out many mem- 
bers of the New Jersey Legislature and 
other persons interested in the problem. 

In speaking about the plan developed 
by Edward C. Stone, United States man- 
ager of the Employers’ Liability, he ex- 
pressed the thought that, while it was 
an elaboration and extension of the pres- 
ent Connecticut law, it was a consider- 
able improvement over it. His principal 
objection to it was that it would not re- 
move any of the undesirables from the 
road until after they have actually been 
proven guilty of being responsible for an 
injury. In other words, “it would be 
locking the stable door after the horse 
had been stolen.” 


The Plan in Detail 


This executive has worked out a plan, 
which was submitted to members of the 
New Jersey Senate and Assembly last 
year and met with considerable approval. 
It is known as the “Co-Insurance Plan.” 
Its salient feature is to have every as- 
sured pay 20% of any settlement made 
or judgment rendered, with a maximum 
liability of $200 for personal injuries and 
$50 for property damage. Hence if a 
personal injury case were settled for $200 
the assured would pay $40 and the com- 
pany $160. If a judgment were rendered 
for $2,000 the assured would pay $200 
and the company $1,800. 

But if the assured does not pay his 
proportion, the Commissioner of Motor 
Vehicles would then be notified, who, in 
turn, would communicate with the as- 
sured, and if the amount were not paid 
within five days thereafter, his license 
would be immediately revoked and would 
not be re-issued until the sum in ques- 
tion had been fully liquidated. 

The reason why it is felt that this 
proposition would be favored by the av- 
erage layman is because it would tend 
to reduce accidents and to lower the cost 
of insurance—two points not stressed in 
any other proposal. In addition, it takes 
care of the first accident as well as the 
second. If the assured were obliged to 
pay a portion of any claim, the natural 
tendency would be, of course, to make 
him more careful. And if he were a 
reckless driver, without any financial re- 
sponsibility, he would be permanently re- 
moved from the road after the first ac- 
cident. 


Would Reduce Both Accidents and 
Insurance Cost 
For these two reasons it is felt that 
accidents would be decreased as well as 
the cost of insurance. This is especially 
the case if there should be legislation 
Providing adequate penalties for serious 


offenses against the motor vehicle law and 
severe penalties for driving after the li- 
cense had been revoked. Then again, if 
the assured paid a portion of the verdict, 
it would not be great enough to finan- 
cially embarrass him and he would, nat- 
urally, co-operate with the company in 
the case of an accident, by giving it 
prompt notice and obtaining the names 
of witnesses because he would be keenly 
interested in showing that he was not at 


- fault. 


This executive is also of the opinion 
that if the assured had a part of the set- 
tlement to pay, instead of the company 
paying it all, that it would have a bene- 
ficial effect upon the jury and the case 
would be decided absolutely upon its 
merits without the question of sympathy 
being involved as would be done if the 
jury felt that the company itself were 
required to stand all the bill. 

Proposal Favored by Laymen 

His experience has been that this plan 
has more of an appeal to the layman 
than to the insurance man as the latter 
feels that a person should be able to 
have complete coverage and not be pun- 
ished at all financially for any careless- 
ness or negligence on his part. The ten- 
dency at times is to urge complete cov- 
erage. He points out, however, that the 
deductible clause in collision insurance is 
now largely used and is working out sat- 
isfactorily, and that a serious condition 
in connection with this line has been 
remedied because of it. 

He further emphasizes that the losses 
on health insurance have been continual- 
ly increasing, and the companies sus- 
tained a severe underwriting loss in this 
class until they adopted the elimination 
period. The result has been that those 
companies who are now principally writ- 
ing health insurance, with one week to 
three months’ elimination, are making a 
profit on the business. 

A Suggestion to Legislatures 

If the contention is correct, that by 
having the assured pay 20% of the loss 
in case of accident, it will mean an un- 
derwriting profit instead of an underwrit- 
ing loss, as will probably occur under 
the Massachusetts act, it would seem 
strange that such a proposal should be 
opposed by any insurance officials, es- 
pecially when it is favored by laymen. 

In conclusion, the suggestion is made 
that no bills should be passed at the 
coming session of any legislature, but 
that they should wait at least a year or 
two until the Massachusetts law has had 
a thorough trial. By this time such bills 
enacted will have had the undesirable fea- 
tures eliminated from them and will at 
least contain some provision that will 
tend to reduce both the cost of insurance 
and accidents. Unless a bill accomplishes 
these two purposes, this critic feels that 
it is unsound and would later create a 
demand for state insurance. 





L. J. FARLEY’S NEW POST 


Lewis J. Farley joined the Philadel- 
phia branch of the Standard Accident 
this week as assistant resident manager. 
Mr. Farley was formerly manager of the 
bonding department of the Fidelity & 
Casualty’s Philadelphia branch where he 
has been since 1923. Prior to that he 
was in a similar capacity with the Mary- 
land Casualty in the Quaker City about 
twelve years. 






































Reactions to Bland’s 
Stand on Surety Costs 


OPINION BEING HELD BACK 





Executives Waiting for Dec. 21 Meeting 
When a Committee of 9 Will 


Present Revised Rules 





While it was not a surprise last week 
when R. Howard Bland, president of the 
United States F. & G., announced that 
his company would withdraw from the 
conference on fidelity and surety acqui- 
sition costs, the news set the “Street” 
buzzing with excitement as to what 
would be the next step. Some surety 
executives are sitting back, waiting de- 
velopments from the Surety Acquisition 
Cost Conference before they make 
known which side they will take in the 
controversy. Others are outspoken in 
their opinion that Mr. Bland’s action was 
unwarranted and that he should have 
seen the situation through to its con- 
clusion. 

The latest step in the matter was the 
appointment at a meeting of the Surety 
Acquisition Cost Conference last Friday 
of a committee of nine, headed by 
Charles R. Miller, president, Fidelity & 
Deposit, to reconsider the rules and see 
if there could not be effected a change 
which would make them satisfactory to 
all companies. It is understood that Mr. 
Bland is a member of this committee, or 
at least he will give it the benefit of his 
counsel. It will report back to the con- 
ference when it holds its meeting on 
December 21. The opinion of those close 
to the situation is that the rules will be- 
come effective January 1, 1927, as or- 
dered by Superintendent Beha. 


Why Bland Has Withdrawn 


Those who have been in the business 
a good many years recall that Mr. 
Bland’s decision to “drop out of the pic- 
ture” is exactly what his father, the late 
John R. Bland, would have done under 
similar circumstances. It will be recalled 
that the late Mr. Bland did not take very 
kindly to the revolutionary action of 
Francis R. Stoddard, Jr., when insurance 
superintendent of New York, in throwing 
his hat into the casualty acquisition cost 
ring and suggesting that if the com- 
panies could not get together it might 


be necessary for him to wave a big stick 
and force them to act. While Mr. Beha 
has not gone quite so far, he has stated 
that “the pressure of departmental au- 
thority will be exercised in the case of 
companies doing business in this state if 
they do not observe the rules of acquisi- 
tion cost agreement.” 

When the present head of the United 
States F. & G. succeeded his father, it 
was up to him to make a decision as to 
what the administration of the company 
would do relative to the acquisition cost 
rules and every step he has taken rela- 
tive to that question since has been fol- 
lowed with the closest attention. He 
agrees decidedly with his father that the 
position of the New York Insurance De- 
partment in trying to force insurance 
companies to carry out numerous details 
of acquisition cost is illegal and that he 
has been considerably interested in the 
court decision in the State of Washing- 
ton where Commissioner Fishback was 
overturned in attempting to carry out the 
legislative enactment limiting the num- 
ber of agents according to the size of 
the town. 


Declares Rules Illegal 

His reasons for his company’s action 
are direct and to the point: (1) Because 
the rules recommended by the majority 
of the companies are inelastic, unfair and 
destructive of the type of organization 
of this company, tending to favor only 
those companies organized on large gen- 
eral agency lines. (2) Because the rules 
are illegal and cannot be enforced. (3) 
Because the conference has voted in ef- 
fect to request the insurance commis- 
sioners of the various states to take over 
and direct the operations of the compa- 
nies instead of merely regulating the 
companies in a _ proper and _ lawful 
manner. 

Mr. Bland gave out a challenge to 
other surety executives when he said: 

“To my mind, an unthinkable step has 
been taken. The mere idea of request- 
ing the government to take a hand in 
our business is not only abhorrent, but 
it is un-American and will be opposed 
with all the strength at my command. 

“T, for one, am not willing to concede 
that we do not know how to run our 
own business, although it is a sad com- 
mentary that most of the executives 
seem to think otherwise. 

“The United States Fidelity & Guar- 
anty will be no longer responsible, of 
course, for any share of the expenses 
that may be assumed by the confer- 
ence.” 
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Ives Asks for a Wider 
Knowledge of Insurance 


TALKS AT NEW ORLEANS C. OF C. 


Says Average Business Man Underrates 
Insurance; Six Essentials in a Lib- 
eral Education of the Business 
Henry Swift Ives, vice-president, Cas- 
ualty Information Clearing House, in a 
practical talk before the New Orleans 
Chamber of Commerce yesterday, said 
that the average business man had sel- 
dom passed beyond the kindergarten 
class in his knowledge of insurance. Mr. 
Ives feels that this situation is bad for 
business and bad for insurance. It breeds 
misunderstanding between the insurance 
buyer and seller. It leads to losses which 
might have been avoided. It hinders in- 
dustrial progress. It promotes legislation 
and regulation harmful to both the in- 
sured and insurance underwriter. “And 
worse of all,” Mr. Ives stated with em- 
phasis,- “it tends towards a public esti- 
mate of insurance as being an ingenious 
mechanical accessory to modern civiliza- 
tion, a drab, dreary, statistical thing de- 
void of life, romance and human appeal.” 

It was Mr. Ives’ purpose to show the 
New Orleans business men that insur- 
ance should be viewed as a dynamic 
power in the realm of industrial achieve- 
ment and not as a static trade device to 
be tolerated from necessity. He praised 
the United States Chamber of Commerce 
for the good work it had done in this 
direction, not only directly but through 
its constituent association. He urged up- 
on his listeners a careful analysis of the 
insurance business, which, in his opinion, 
would disclose the fact that insurance is 
a more fundamental social and economic 
institution than is banking, and also that 
it is nearer the heart of twenticth cen- 
tury civilization than is banking or per- 
haps any other enterprise. 

Insurance Necessary to Banking 

He said in this connection: “I do not 
mean to minimize the importance of 
banking, for without the world encircling 
machinery of commercial banking trade 
and commerce would be badly handi- 
capped. But commercial banking itself 
would still be in a primitive state without 
the support and protection afforded by 
sound insurance. After all, there is noth- 
ing really fund: amental about banking. 
For the most part it is a mechanical op- 
eration and provides a convenient meth- 
od for the concentration of scattered cap- 
ital for productive uses and for the con- 
version and exchange of goods and serv- 
ices in terms of varying monetary units. 
It is the world’s giant wholesaler and 
jobber of capital accumulations and the 
storage warehouse of credit. But insur- 
ance makes modern banking methods 
possible, although most banke Ts do not 
realize their dependence upon insurance, 
and many insufance men who confine 
their attention to the mechanics of their 
business do not realize it either.” 

This led Mr. Ives up to the main theme 
of his talk, which was what the average 
man should know about the institution 
of insurance in order to properly ap- 
praise its value. “The first essential of 
a liberal insurance education,” he said, 
“is naturally to have an understanding 
of the leading role played by the busi- 
ness in the history of modern industrial- 
ism. It is a ‘key’ business. In some way 
or other nearly every human activity and 
enterprise depends upon it. 

Supplies New Capital For Industry 

“Insurance protects not only persons 
and things, but it also furnishes a never 
ending supply of new capital for the up- 
building of industry. The money collect- 
ed from the subscribers of this great in- 
demnity service must be invested in 
prime securities and be made to contin- 
uously reproduce itself in order that 
funds always may be available to com- 
pensate losses as they may arise. These 
receipts therefore form an ever increas- 
ing capital surplus which is used for the 
creation of new wealth. And so wide is 
the distribution of the invested funds that 





practically every worker is either a silent 
partner in or partly dependent upon the 
business of insurance. 

In Mr. Tves’ opinion the second essen- 
tial of a liberal insurance education is a 
concept of the social phases of insurance. 
“T believe that insurance is the greatest 
soeial enterprise of the modern world,” 
was his declaration. “Despite the fact 
that we seem to be in the middle of an 
era marked by a great political cle amor 
for so-called social legislation, I am posi- 
tive that insurance has done more for 
the relief of human suffering and dis- 
tress than have all the laws enacted for 
that purpose by two generations of so- 
cial theorists and common reformers. 

Insurance Stimulates Competition 


“The third essential is a knowledge of 
the influence of insurance in retarding 
the growth of monopolies and in stimu- 
lating competition, Without adequate in- 
surance protection furnished freely and 
without discrimination as to price or 
service, I am convinced that the bulk of 
American business today would be car- 
ried on under the direct domination of 
a few large aggregations of capital capa- 
ble of maintaining sufficient reserves to 
provide their own insurance, as some of 
them now do. Small concerns cannot 
protect themselves in this manner and 
competition with large capital combina- 
tions would be impossible for many of 
them without the massing of small risks 
under the supervision of the institution 
ofi nsurance. Progressive and far-seeing 
insurance companies have done more to 
foster small enterprises than have all of 
the anti-trust laws enacted since John 
Sherman inaugurated the custom. 

“The fourth point essential to a liberal 
insurance education was a complete un- 
derstanding of the fact that insurance 
contains within itself the best antiseptic 
of socialism that can be found. This an- 
tiseptic quality is really inherent in the 
nature of insurance and is a development 
of the natural instinct of the individual 
to safeguard himself, his family and his 
personal possessions against the conse- 
quences of uncertainties.” 

Premiums Are Not Overhead Expenses 

Fifth in line was a clear vie w of the 
status of the insurance premium, 

Mr. Ives stated that those who class 
their expenditures for casualty, surety 
and fire policies’ as overhead expense 
items are mistaken. He explained that 
“it is just as much saved or invested as 
if it had been placed in a savings bank 
or spent for life insurance. Putting up 
money to extinguish possible losses is no 
different than investing for profit. Again, 
the man who buys adequate public lia- 
bility protection can use more of his sur- 
plus funds for productive purposes than 
he otherwise could; for $50 he can, as 
an illustration, prevent the seizing of the 
$10,000 which he has gainfully invested, 
on account of liability he may incur 
through the operation of his automobile. 
The $50 has freed his capital from the 
danger inherent in driving a car and has 
eliminated such artificial restrictions from 
its most profitable use. That is true 
saving, for saving just as often contem- 
plates judicious spending as it does 
hoarding. 

Insurance in the Investment Field 


“The sixth essential of a liberal insur- 
ance education is a knowledge of insur- 
ance investments, how the money of the 
great stock companies is put out at in- 
terest in order to provide a_ perpetual 
fund for the meeting of claims as they 
arise. If it were not for this highly de- 
veloped system insurance would be much 
more expensive than it now is and in- 
dustry would suffer severely. The total 
invested funds of all property insurance 
companies today is estimated at_more 
than $3,000,000,000 in the United States. 
This money forms one of the largest ac- 
cumulations of liquid capital to which 
industry has ready access, and the sub- 
stantial business institutions of the coun- 
try are continually using it to advantage.” 

Mr. Ives’ closing reference was that to 
a considerable extent insurance compan- 
ies were to blame for the failure of the 
business man to understand insurance. 


Chas. Niebling to Head 
Bankers Indemnity 


E. H. BABBAGE JOINS FORCES 








Now Has Branch Offices at Five Im- 
portant Centers; Company Given 
Impetus by New Leadership 





The Bankers Indemnity of Newark en- 
tered the limelight this week with sev- 
eral announcements of national interest. 
It is expected that Charles Niebling, 
president of the American National Bank 
of Newark, which will shortly become a 
branch of the Fidelity Union Trust, will 
be elected president of the company at 
a meeting of its directors late this month, 
succeeding John H. Conover, who re- 
signed from that office a few months 
ago. Mr. Niebling was elected a director 
in October. 

When the American National Bank 
does become a branch of the Fidelity 
Union Trust, it is understood that Mr. 
Niebling will then become an executive 
of the latter bank which is headed by 








He said: “For years insurance policies 
have been sold as are boots and shoes, 
underwear and spark plugs, threshing 
machines and pins. They have been 
treated by seller and buyer as ordinary 
commodities, and the seller has made lit- 
tle or no effort to tell the buyer of the 
very vital relationship of the insurance 
business to every other business, to social 
welfare and to the economic and political 
institutions under which we live. Only 
the mechanical fez utures of insurance have 
received attention in the sparse insurance 
advertising and literature. The policy- 
holder is regaled with statistics as to cap- 
ital and surplus and the like, but seldom 
if ever is enlightened as to the funda- 
mentals of the business, of its romance 
and of its mighty influence. It therefore 
cannot be wondered at that the business 
man is ignorant of insurance principles.” 


Uzah McCarter and is one of the lead- 
ing banking institutions in New Jersey. 

It is anticipated that with this back- 
ing the Bankers Indemnity will rapidly 
forge into the front rank of casualty 
companies. 

E. H. Babbage, vice-president of the 
New York Indemnity, will also join the 
company the first of the year as assist- 
ant general manager. Mr. Babbage has 
had considerable experience in casualty 
underwriting. He also served with the 
Commercial Casualty, the Globe Indem- 
nity and the Ocean Accident. 

Under the active management of 
Frederick E. Winkins, the Bankers In- 
demnity started early this year with 
$500,000 capital and $1,000,000 surplus. 
Besides branch offices in Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh, it has just completed ar- 
rangements for branches in Chicago, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, and Hartford. The mana- 
gers at these respective points will be 
John C. Hyde, formerly assistant man- 
ager, Western office, Hartford Accident 
& Indemnity, for Chicago; William A. 
Black, formerly with Norwich Union In- 
demnity, for Hartford, and Winfred H. 
Barrett for the Columbus branch. 


BYRNE’S ELECTION FAVORED 








New Head of Insurance Federation of 
America Is Prominent Agency 
Leader in St. Louis 





St. Louis insurance circles were pleased 
to learn that William M. Byrne of the 
Lawton-Byrne-Bruner Insurance Agency 
Company of St. Louis, Mo., had been 
elected president of the Insurance Fed- 
eration of America at its meeting held 
in New York City. 

Mr. Byrne for several years has 
headed the Missouri Insurance Federa- 
tion and has always taken an active in- 
terest in matters of public relations and 
legislation affecting insurance. He has 
been in the insurance business in St. 
Louis for twenty-nine years. 
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T. F. Tarbell’s Views 
On A. & H. Given A Dig 


HAS 





MINIMIZED ITS VALUE 





An Accident and Health Underwriter 
Takkes Issue With Aetna Life 
Actuary on Several Points 





A well-known accident underwriter 
who has spent practically all of his in- 
surance career close to the production 
“firing line” takes issue with the obser- 
vations on accident and health as given 
by Thomas F. Tarbell, actuary, accident 
and liability department, Aetna Life, be- 
fore the recent gathering of casualty ac- 
tuaries in New York when the Aetna 
Life actuaries spoke from the shoulder 
rapping the accident and health business 
generally. 

In the first place, this underwriter feels 
that Mr. Tarbell has minimized the im- 
portance of accident and health insur- 
ance by drawing a comparison between 
its growth and that of life insurance. 
Aside from the older lines, life and fire, 
this form of insurance is probably the 
largest single line in volume and is han- 
dled by a greater number of companies 
and associations than any other line. As 
a matter of fact, life insurance men, in 
soliciting the very line that Mr. Tarbell 
says is of infinitely greater magnitude 
than accident and health, admit them- 
selves the value of accident and health 
when they stress the importance of its 
disability clause. 

It stands to reason that people cannot 
afford to buy anywhere near the amount 
of life insurance they would need in or- 
der to provide (on a basis of $10 per 
month per $1,000) an income during dis- 
ability which would more than keep the 
wolf from the door. Furthermore, since 
most salaried people depend upon the 
regularity of their pay checks, they 
would be greatly handicapped during the 
three months’ retroactive waiting period 
of the life disability clause. 

Clash on Several Issues 

Mr. Tarbell is asked: “If accident and 
health insurance is not an important ad- 
junct to a company’s service, why do so 
many life and casualty companies install 
accident and health departments? dimi- 
larly, why would so many life and casual- 
ty agents supplement their main lines 
with accident and health if it were not 
profitable for them to do so?” 

This underwriter also took issue with 
Mr. Tarbell’s statement that “the busi- 
ness once obtained is hard to retain.” 
He said: “If one complains that there 
has been too much shifting of business, 
the answer is that it is incumbent on 
the agent to keep his insurance coverage 
up-to-date. Accident and health is a 
line that is constantly introducing new 
coverages to meet the new hazards that 
are being introduced. 

Claim Settlements Not Bad 


“It is regrettable that Mr. Tarbell 
should have introduced the discouraging 
note in his speech that ‘claim settlements 
have been a source of dissatisfaction.’ 
We who are close to the firing line are 
continuously endorsing the satisfactory 
claim service of the company Mr. Tar- 
bell represents. We all may slip up oc- 
casionally but unintentional slips can be 
corrected. A certain percentage of the 
public is always trying to get something 
for nothing.. But I feel that the sixth 
sense of the experienced claim man 
quickly detects improper motives and 
usually the experienced underwriter’s 
hunch keeps us away from this class. 

“I feel that from my observation of 
25 years in the accident and health busi- 
ness, claim service in this field is no more 
unsatisfactory to the insuring public 
than the fit of one’s clothes, the quality 
of groceries bought or the services of 
tradesmen generally.” 

The observation was also made that 
Mr. Tarbell’s actuarial and statistical re- 
marks were along conventional lines. 
“Much has been done and much more 





can be accomplished by co- operation,” 
Mr. Tarbell’s critic continued. “He says 
that the two most important factors in 
underwriting are occupation (classifica- 
tion) and amount of indemnity applied 
for (over-insurance). If I may make 
the suggestion, there are a number of 
other factors that should be mentioned, 
such as form of coverage, past, present 
and anticipated physical condition, at- 
tained age, moral hazard, source of busi- 
ness (producing agent and his selection 
of risk), previous experience of compa- 
nies, and result or anticipated effect of 
taking the risk. Compare these factors 
and others with the underwriting of life 
insurance. 


The Non-Can Situation 


Continuing Mr. Tarbell’s critic said: 
“I agree with Mr. Tarbell in his allega- 
tion that non-cancellable insurance is a 
failure. Underwriters who were not 
stampeded into writing this class during 
its early stages have seen their foresight 
justified. It is no more necessary than 
non-cancellable fire insurance. The 
trouble with this class of business is that 
it has been misrepresented by 
agents and magnified. To give an er- 
ample. I sold a $50 accident policy to a 
man recently who told me that he was 
also going to take out non-can. ‘You 
see,” he explained, “if I carry that form 
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SUCCEEDS WILLIAM J. KELLY 





Will Retain Title of Secretary; With 
Company 27 Years; Wide Experi- 
ence in Many Departments 





President F. Highlands Burns of the 
Maryland Casualty named John A. Hart- 
man, secretary of the company, this week 
to take charge of its New York branch 
office succeeding William J. Kelly, re- 
signed, and in so doing gave substantial 
recognition to a man who has sedi his 











and I am injured toward the end of my 
policy’s term, the company cannot re- 
fuse to continue my weekly indemnity 
beyond the expiration date.’ 

“IT told my friend that he had the 
wrong idea of the non-cancellable prin- 
ciple and asked him what would happen 
if he could not pass the stringent ex- 
amination. His reply was: ‘Oh, Dr. ——, 
of the ———— Company passes every- 
body.’ I concluded that he must be the 
type of doctor who passed a man for 
$1,000 a month who shortly after came 
down with tuberculosis.” 


entire insurance career with the Mary- 
land. 

Mr. Hartman will retain his title of 
secretary and the designation of “resi- 
dent vice-president” will be dropped as 
far as the New York office is concerned. 
In taking up his new work Mr. Hart- 
man will find the position of the Mary- 
land in the Metropolis to be a strong 
one. When the production figures of 
the company’s branch offices were re- 
ported at the end of November this of- 
fice topped the list and it is expected 
that its casualty premium volume for 
1926 will exceed $5,000,000. 

A native of Baltimore, Mr. Hartman 
received his education at the Baltimore 
City College and then entered the Mary- 
land Casualty in 1899. He has served in 
various capacities and departments so 
that his knowledge of the business is 
broad-gauged. This experience will hold 
him in good stead in New York where 
casualty executives are constantly hit- 
ting up against a multifarious array of 
problems. 





R. A. Corroon, Charles D. Hilles, 
James Victor Barry and James J. Hoey 
were the New York insurance men who 
attended the dinner of the famous Grid- 
iron Club of Washington on Saturday 
night of last week. 
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they said.” 


lot of bunk. 


ask for. 








The other day in California an agent said to me: “ 
in the Insurance Press and I liked their tone. 


SPENCER WELTON, 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT: 
W. H. Schroder, Vice-Pres., 


Corporation Building, Los Angeles 


“I hope you wrote them yourself, because I'd like to believe you mean what 


I sure did write them myself and the hundreds of agents all over the country 
who know me personally, know that when I make a statement about our 
company policy, it’s 100%. 


Hereafter, however, I shall try to leave my personality out of our advertis- 
ing, for I’m not the whole New York Indemnity Company. 


At the home office and in the field hundreds of fine, earnest, capable men 
and women are working shoulder to shoulder with me in the effort to make 
ours, if not the biggest, at least the best Casualty company on earth. 
Whatever success we achieve will be due to their efforts as well as to 
mine, and I’m going to see that they get credit for the service they give. 


I hate to use that much-abused word “ 


. ” 
service, 


With us it doesn’t mean that we are going to take every risk that is offered, 
but it does mean that we will say yes or no promptly; that when we decline 
a risk we will give our reasons in understandable form, and that we will 
always do our best to give every agent all a reasonable man can fairly 


We don’t want all the volume in the world, and at once. 


We do want to appoint earnest, capable agents whose ambition is to grow 
into big producing units on a sound, mutually profitable basis. 


If you are that kind of an agent looking for that kind of a connection write 
to or come and see me. 


New York Indemnity Company 
115 Broadway, New York City 


in charge, 


I read your last two ads 


for frequently it masks a 


President 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 
166 West Jackson Boulevard, 


Chicago 
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Enlarged 1927 Program 
For Clearing House 


NO CONFLICT WITH NEW ASS'’N. 
Wade Fetzer Re-elected President; Re- 
gional Meetings Voted a Success; 
More Printed Material in 1927 
Appreciation was shown for the good 
work of Wade Fetzer in 1926, as presi- 
dent of the Casualty Information Clear- 
ine Flouse, when he was re-elected to 
this office last week at the annual meet- 
ing in New York. Henry Swift Ives was 
re-elected a vice-president and Frank L. 
Gardner, the president of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents, was 
also made a vice-president, taking the 
place of Cliff Jones. The Clearing House 
also showed that A. L. Kirkpatrick’s ser- 
vices were appreciated by re-electing him 
secretary and giving him the added of- 
fice of treasurer, succeeding Arthur Col- 
lins, U. S. manager, Zurick, in this post. 
The directors for the coming year are: 
Fdson S. Lott, F. Highlands Burns, 
Charles H. Holland, A. Duncan Reid, J. 
Scofield Rowe, J. Arthur Nelson, C. C. 
Bowen, W. G. Wilson, J. W. Henry, 
George D. Webb, T. E. Braniff, O. G. 
Strong, T. C. Moffatt and James H. Car- 
ney. The following make up the finance 
committee: A. Duncan Reid, Charles H. 
Holland, F. Highlands Burns, George D. 

Webb and A. L. Kirkpatrick. 
Memorial to Fred L. Gray 

Soon after the meeting had been called 
to order, Edson S, Lott and W. G. Wil- 
son were appointed as a committee of 
two to send a resolution of sympathy 
to the family of Fred L. Gray, who was 
at the point of death as the meeting was 
being held and died two days later. Mr. 
Lott put into words the esteem with 
which everyone regarded Mr. Gray by 
saying: “No man in the business pos- 
sessed more brains than Fred L. Gray, 
and no man had a more charming per- 
sonality. No man exerted a wider in- 
fluence than he did.” 

It was to be expected that the new 
Association of Casualty & Surety Ex- 
ecutives would come up at some point 
in this meeting since one of the aims of 
the new organization was understood to 
be the co-operation with other existing 
bureaus in the business. Although the 
executive’s body has not fully worked out 
the details of its program, it was not felt 
by those attending the Casualty Infor- 
mation Clearing House meeting that 
there would be any clashes. It may be 
however, that it will simplify some of 
the work of other bureaus and be able 
to combine certain activities, as well as 
use the personnel of other bureaus on a 
part-time basis. 

Spreading Stock Propaganda Effectively 

When Mr. Kirkpatrick presented his 
annual report as secretary, those present 
were given the year’s activities in a nut- 
shell. Regional meetings with agents 
were a new feature this year and Mr. 
Kirkpatrick said that fifty-one were held 
covering ten different states. These 
meetings, attended by more than four- 
teen hundred men coming from 155 dif- 
ferent cities, had for their purpose to 
tell agents something about mutual and 
reciprocal insurance. 

“It was not our idea to give them any 
competitive arguments,” he stated. “We 
have proceeded on the theory that if 
they wanted arguments and information 
we could supply them in the form of 
printed material already prepared. We 
have explained the work which the Clear- 
ing House is doing, the facilities which 
it has for helping them, endeavored to 
give them a little more encouragement 
in their efforts to sell stock company 
insurance in competition with all comers 
and have outlined for them the results 
of our study of competitive problems.” 

It was the feeling of the Clearing 
House that these meetings have been 
most effective and productive of results 
which could not possibly have been ac- 
complished in any other way. A word 
of praise was also given for the public 


relations work which has been accom- 
plished by Mr. Ives during the past year. 
Solving Two Problems 

Mr. Kirkpatrick then turned to the 
manner and method in which the organ- 
ization has endeavored to help field men 
in combatting mutual and reciprocal ar- 
guments. He said: “There are two 
stumbling blocks which cause great dif- 
ficulty to many stock company agents. 
The first is a tendency, all too common, 
to cave in under price competition, The 
stock company representative too fre- 
quently becomes discouraged when he 
finds that the competitor is quoting a 
lower rate and either quits or offers to 
get his prospect a similar rate with some 
other carrier rather than stand his 
ground and win or lose on the proposi- 
tion which he knows is safe and sound. 

“The second difficulty is a lack of di- 
plomacy which leads the stock company 
representative to incur the displeasure 
of his prospect by talking about his com- 
petitors or a competing plan of insur- 
ance without having first secured a fair 
and open-minded hearing on the part of 
his prospect. In other words, he ‘knocks.’ 
We have endeavored to show the agents 
the buyer’s viewpoint in this respect.” 

It was decided that in order to accom- 
plish the best results more printed ma- 
terial should be sent out in 1927 than in 
1926. Each year there has been a steady 
decrease in the mailings, being five in 
1926 and seven printed pieces, which 
practice was in keeping with the ex- 
pressed wish of many individual company 
executives. But next year it was recom- 
mended that printed material be sent 
out at the rate of about one mailing per 
month, the subject to be of a dignified, 
educational nature which will give the 
greatest returns. Incidentally there are 
now more than 27,000 names on the mail- 
ing list of the Clearing House, which 
clearly shows the scope of its activities. 


IT PAID TO REINVESTIGATE 





Retail Credit Reports Show Up Some 
Bad Auto Risks in Florida For 
Casualty Company 

A large casualty company writing in 
Florida recently reinvestigated some 12,- 
000 automobile risks in that state. Re- 
tail Credit Company character reports 
were the medium used for the reinvesti- 
gation. As a result, 5% of the risks 
were cancelled. Already voluntary in- 
formation has been submitted to the com- 
pany showing that in one of the cases 
cancelled as a result of the report a loss 
of $750 has been reported. 

The Retail Credit Company has learned 
from the officials of the company inter- 
ested that they consider the reinvesti- 
gation very profitable in that it has re- 
moved from their books some substand- 
ard risks on which they might expect 
losses. Other companies which have on 
their books a large volume of non-in- 
spected business written in Florida dur- 
ing boom times would do well to con- 
sider an investigation of the business. 


GETS METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 

James S. Rineheimer, formerly mana- 
ger of the casualty department for the 
Aetna Life and Affiliated Companies at 
Wilkes-Barre, where he has been for 
eighteen years, has opened a general in- 
surance agency of his own in the Anthra- 
cite Building, Wilkes-Barre. Mr. Rine- 
heimer will represent the Metropolitan 
Casualty as its general agent in that dis- 
trict and the company has installed a 
claim department service and adjuster so 
that his office may be fully equipped for 
service. 


Cc. L. BUSSING INCORPORATES 

C. L. Bussing, Inc., which writes a 
large volume of liability as well as gen- 
eral lines in New York City, has been 
chartered at Albany with $25,000 capi- 
tal. Charles L. Bussing, 870 Carroll 
street; Alfred Tharp, 371 86th street, 
Brooklyn, and Marie L. Leake, 442 Park 
avenue, Leonia, N. J., are directors and 
subscribers. Melvin G. Palliser, 150 Nas- 
sau street, is attorney for the corpora- 
tion. 





Travelers Active In 
Accident Prevention 


ITS PROPOSAL TO ASSUREDS 





Find Industrial Executives More Re- 
ceptive to Protecting Their Em- 
ployes; Court Cases Cited 





Casualty companies are coming more 
and more to the realization that it is 
their duty to assist the producers in en- 
lightening the responsible heads of in- 
dustrial concerns and business corpora- 
tions as to their liability in cases where 
their salesmen, driving their own cars, 
are involved in accidents causing injury. 
Many companies fail to realize that ac- 
tion can be brought against them if one 
of their employes or salesmen kills or 
injures someone, or damages the prop- 
erty of others, while driving his own 
car on company business. 

A company’s name and reputation is 
apt to be injured if the claim is not given 
the careful attention of insurance men 
expert in the handling of such cases. 
Damage judgments as high as $50,000 or 
$100,000 have been secured against a 
company under such circumstances. 

Travelers Is a Pioneer 

The Travelers has done a good deal 
of pioneer work in this direction and is 
still rendering valuable service. Their 
casualty department heads have put out 
some excellent literature dealing with ac- 
cident prevention. It calls attention to 
the seriousness of the situation and how 
a suit might affect the company, its repu- 
tation, financial standing and trade rela- 
tions if it were found liable. A possible 
solution of the problem is then offered. 
There are two ways suggested which are 
as follows: 

A company can buy liability and prop- 
erty damage insurance, if it desires to 
protect only the company’s. interests 
against damage claims arising from ac- 
cidents caused by cars owned by em- 
ployes or salesmen, while being used on 
company business. Such insurance, it 
points out, leaves the individual employe 
or salesman to settle his share of the 
claims out of his own pocket, unless he 
has insurance. 

Two Solutions 

The literature shows that there is a 
plan for including both the interests of 
the company and the individual which is 
described in the second solution. This 
solution is seen in a plan that many 
business executives are adopting of urg- 
ing each salesman or employe who is 
accustomed to use his own car on com- 
pany business to purchase adequate 
amounts of public liability and property 
damage insurance. Sometimes the em- 
ploying company offers to bear half the 
expense; in some instances, the full ex- 
pense. The advantages of this plan are 
that the policy can be written to cover 
the individual and the company as well. 
This plan thus strengthens, rather than 
impairs the loyalty of the sales force 
should one of them be confronted with 
a damage claim. Some companies insist 
upon their employes taking out a liabil- 
ity policy and in some cases even pay 
the increase for the higher limit. 

Following are some court decisions 
that have been handed down in cases 
of this kind: 

Superior Judge Benjamin K. Knight, 
of Oakland, Cal., awarded $10,000 dam- 
ages to W. B. Dillon, who brought suit 
against J. G. McDonald, an agent for 
The Prudential, for injuries sustained by 
the former in an automobile accident. In 
making the award, Judge Knight ruled 
The Prudential in this case the employer 
of McDonald is equally liable for dam- 
ages, as McDonald who was driving his 
own car, collided with Dillon’s car while 
enroute to attend an agency meeting 
which, it is held, the company required 
McDonald to attend. Dillon received in- 
juries in the accident. 

In Lewis versus National Cash Regis- 


ter Co., the cash register company had 
employed a sales agent for a certain 
territory under a contract, by the terms 
of which, for a commission on sales, he 
was to devote his whole time to the busi- 
ness; conform to the rules and regula- 
tions of the company; employ such sales- 
men to assist him and upon such terms 
as the company might require; and pay 
all his expenses—traveling, office, an 
otherwise. 

In an action against the company to 
recover for an injury which occurred 
while the agent was driving his own 
automobile, used by him to carry cash 
registers, it was held that under the 
contract it was fairly within the contem- 
plation of the parties that the agent 
should use some means of conveyance in 
transporting registers, and that he was 
authorized to use an automobile for such 
purpose, and that the company would be 
liable for an injury inflicted by the ma- 
chine while it was being used by the 
agent for the company’s business. 

Some Big Cases 


In Williams versus National Cash Reg- 
ister Co., the cash register company, by 
its contracts of sale undertook to make 
repairs on registers free of charge other- 
wise. 

In an action to recover against the 
company for the operation of an automo- 
bile owned by its agent and driven by 
the latter’s employe for the purpose of 
delivering a repaired register, it was 
held that if the driver of the automo- 
bile was engaged in the business of the 
cash register company when the accident 
occurred, it did not matter whether the 
agent under the terms of his contract 
with the company was obligated to make 
a delivery or not, the question being 
merely whether he was engaged in the 
business of the company at the time of 
the injury. 

In Gordner versus St. Louis Screw 
Company, it was held that where a mas- 
ter mechanic, allowed wide discretion in 
the performance of his duties, was tak- 
ing, as On prior occasions, with his mas- 
ter’s consent, castings from one plant.to 
another “in his own automobile” on his 
way home just before closing time, in- 
stead of sending them by messenger fur- 
nished by his master, the master is lia- 
ble for injuries caused by his servant 
while driving his own automobile in the 
prosecution of his employment, though 
no expressed agreement in the nature of 
hiring the automobile is shown, if the 
circumstances warrant the inference that 
the master impliedly authorized its use. 
Direction to use is not required. Knowl- 
edge of the employer and his consent to 
its use, even though both are implied, are 
sufficient to render the employer liable. 

Industrial Executives More Alert 


A manager for one of the large casual- 
ty companies, speaking on this subject 
to The Eastern Underwriter recently, de- 
clared that the officers of big industrial 
corporations have awakened to the im- 
portance of insurance both from the 
standpoint of cost and proper protection, 
and that some of them are studying ac- 
cident prevention methods. Many of 
these big executives, he said, are having 
daily reports of accidents sent to their 
desks, and they make these reports a 
basis of talks to their foremen so as to 
help keep down insurance costs. He 
said he had been talking with the presi- 
dent of one of these concerns only a 
short time before and that he had shown 
great interest in the work that some 
companies are doing to help reduce the 
number of accidents. 

Another thought brought out by this 
casualty manager was that brokers who 
are on big lines ought to make it their 
business to try and see the head officers 
of an industrial concern and deal with 
them direct. He was of the opinion 
many lines are lost because the broker 
deals with the subordinates. He said he 
knew of one case in Brooklyn where a 
broker (who had been doing business 
with a subordinate of a certain com- 
pany) had lost the business to another 
broker who had got in touch with one 
of the officers and finally got him to 
take out group insurance. 
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The A B C of Production Cost Regulation 


A Frank Attempt to Find a Permanent Solution to a Controversial 
Relative Value of Producers Should be Judged by 


the Actual Extent of Their Services 
By G. F. Michelbacher, Vice-President, Great American Indemnity 


Issue; 


Regulation of the activities of stock 
insurance companies incidental to the ap- 
pointment and remuneration of producers 
is an issue which simply will not remain 
in the background. A short time ago 
the problem of regulating the so-called 
“acquisition cost” of casualty insurance 
occupied the center of the stage; today 
developments in the movement to regu- 
late a similar phase of the bonding busi- 
ness are “front page” material; tomorrow 
may bring intensive consideration of the 
“acquisition cost” problem in the fire in- 
surance business. 

Here undoubtedly is a matter of con- 
siderable importance. The frequency 
with which it usurps attention demon- 
strates, first, that it is of extreme inter- 
est to many elements of the insurance 
business, including executives of com- 
panies, producers of business and state 
supervisory officials; and, second, that a 
permanent solution of the problem which 
is generally conceded to be reasonable 
and fair must be found, if we are to en- 
joy peace and quiet in this particular sec- 
tor of the battlefront of competitive ac- 
tivity. 

A Controversial Issue 


It is natural that a great issue such 
as this should create diverse schools of 
thought, and that almost everyone in the 
business should be lined up on one side 
or the other of the controversy; further, 
that with arguments vigorously flying 
back and forth, the real issue should tend 
to become somewhat confused. Still, the 
matter is simple as to essentials; a very 
few fundamental principles define the 
problem and in a measure dictate the 
nature of its solution. These are almost 
axiomatic—at least they appear so to the 
student who has taken the trouble to 
look into certain tendencies clearly re- 
flected in the experience of the past and 
the present. Such a person would prob- 
ably present a logical analysis of the 
situation as follows: 

Open Competition Undesirable 


Unrestrained competition for the serv- 
ices of producers breeds evils which can- 
not go unrecognized. It disturbs 
A. the normal, efficient conduct of busi- 
ness; it creates an atmosphere of 
doubt and uncertainty in the relationship 
of company and agent; it encourages the 
agent who has trading proclivities to re- 
sort to all manner of questionable prac- 
tices to increase his remuneration; it 
produces improper and unfair distinctions 
between agents of the same class. 

But these are of comparative insignifi- 
cance so far as the insuring public is 
concerned, for they react more particu- 
larly upon companies and agents, throw- 
ing obstacles in the way of both and 
rendering their respective responsibilities 
more onerous. More important is the 
fact that open competition inevitably 
increases the expenses of transacting 
business beyond reasonable limits, thus 
(since at any time there is only a lim- 
ited allowance for expenses in the pre- 
mium dollar) threatening the security 
underlying the financial obligations of 
the companies, and (since the cost of 
doing business is an important element 
in determining the rate) tending to in- 
crease the price which policyholders must 
pay for insurance protection. 

Elements of Competition 

This is a phase of competitive activity 
which directly affects policyholders and, 
therefore, vests the matter with public 
concern. Hence the interest of super- 





vising officials who are charged with the 
responsibility, first, of seeing to it that 
insurance companies remain solvent, and, 
second, of keeping insurance prices on a 
reasonable, equitable and non-discrimi- 
natory basis. 

At this point it should be noted, in 
parentheses, that there are certain de- 
sirable elements of competition which are 
advantageous to the insuring public, 
such, for example, as competition in cov- 
erage, in service and in financial stand- 
ing. Here the policyholder benefits, for 
the broader the coverage the more effi- 
cient the service, and the stronger the 
financial guarantee behind his policy 
contract the more satisfactory and cer- 
tain will be his insurance protection. 
These matters are not under considera- 
tion, as the discussion deals solely with 
competition for the services of business 
producers. 


Two Methods of Regulation 


If not free and open competition, what 
then? The answer is, reasonable regu- 
lation which will stabilize the com- 
B. -mission and agency situation, and 
avoid the evils just referred to. 
There is substantial unanimity of agree- 
ment on this broad principle except on 
the part of certain company executives 
and producers who selfishly demand an 
advantage in the competitive field. These 
individuals, who fortunately are in the 
minority, are loudly in favor of regula- 
tion for the other fellow but are not keen 
for rules which curb their personal ac- 
tivities. In fact, their methods of opera- 
tion are particularly designed to capital- 
ize the situation which is created when 
certain of the companies are bound by 
agreements to maintain uniform prac- 
tices, while other companies are free to 
follow their own inclinations. 

It is not a simple matter, however, for 
the various interests to agree upon the 
extent to which there should be regula- 
tion, or upon the exact method in which 
regulatory restrictions should be applied. 
In general it may be said that there are 
two schools of thought. One favors 
what is known as “top cost” regulation, 
which imposes a definite limit upon the 
amount of money each company may ex- 
pend for the development and produc- 
tion of business. The other maintains 
that this regulation is impractical and 
inadequate, and seeks by further restric- 
tions not only to limit the total expendi- 
ures of each company for production ex- 
penses, but also to classify producers ac- 
cording to the services they render, and 
to limit the number and location of pro- 
ducers receiving substantial remunera- 
tion. The distinction between these two 
methods will be apparent upon analysis. 


“Top Cost” Regulation Ineffective 


The “top cost” limitation advocate 
would calculate rates with a certain spe- 
cific allowance for production ex- 
C. penses. He would then say to the 
companies: “Here are rates which 
will provide 25 cents out of every pre- 
mium dollar for production expenses. 
You may spend this as you please, but 
when the fiscal year has expired and the 
records are complied, you must show that 
your total production expenses have not 
exceeded 25% of your premium receipts.” 
The question is whether such regulation 
is efficient. The weight of past and 
present experience would indicate that it 
is not. 
Business competition functions in ac- 
cordance with certain immutable laws, 


one of which is that, all things being 
equal, the company with a slight com- 
mission advantage over its competitors 
attracts the best producers. It is inevi- 
table under these conditions that ag- 
gressive companies should strive to make 
their agency contracts as attractive as 
possible. The result is that there is a 
persistent tendency for the remuneration 
of producers to increase. 
A War, Not a Game 


Let one company of standing take the 
lead and offer higher commissions to 
producers than normally prevail, and all 
companies are compelled to follow suit 
or else lose the services of their agency 
representatives. And this is not a game; 
it is war! Suppose, then, that the “top 
cost” is regulated as suggested; does 
anyone believe that the warning to ob- 
serve the top limit will be effective—can 
be effective? One might just as reason- 
ably drop an apple from the top of the 
Woolworth Building, and command it to 
remain suspended in the air at the level 
of the tenth floor, as to expect the im- 
position of an arbitrary stop limit to halt 
the irresistible drive of competition. Not 
one company alone but a large majority 
of companies would inevitably exceed the 
“top cost” limitation, thus destroying the 
regulation. 

The “top cost” rule itself may be for- 
mulated and promulgated with ease; it 
may actually have some slight psycholog- 
ical effect upon those who command the 
forces of competition. But it lacks es- 
sential collateral provisions to insure the 
accomplishment of its purpose. Which 
brings us to a consideration of the other 
plan of regulation as embodied in the 
two sets of rules which have been de- 
veloped for the casualty and bonding 
business. 

Adequate Regulation 

Assuming a sincere desire to impose a 
reasonable limitation upon production 

cost, what can be done to attain this 
D. objective? Well, a great many 

measures suggest themselves. But 
most of these must be discarded either 
as impractical or as interfering to an un- 
warranted extent with the internal affairs 
of companies and producers. There is, 
however, a simple expedient which is not 
only practical but also quite effective. 

There are producers of many types and 
functions in the insurance business. With 
no regulation, or with nothing beyond a 
“top cost” regulation, the tendency is for 
the remuneration of all these producers 
to reach a common level, particularly in 
those cases where respectable volumes 
of premiums are controlled. It is logical 
to correct this situation by discarding 
premium volume as a sole basis for judg- 
ing the relative value of producers and 
substituting instead a classification which 
depends upon the extent of services ac- 
tually rendered. 

The remuneration of the several classes 
may be graduated then in accordance 
with a tangible criterion which possesses 
real merit. Each producer will be paid 
for value actually received by the com- 
pany, discrimination will be removed, and 
variations in remuneration from producer 
to producer will be justifiable. 

In such an arrangement the “top cost” 
limitation might well represent the re- 
muneration of producers who assume the 
responsibility of the entire insurance 
transaction. A substantially lower com- 
mission would then represent the re- 
muneration of producers who merely so- 
licit insurance orders, and impose upon 


others the task of providing the service 
incidental to the writing and field ad- 
ministration of insurance policies. With 
these two extremes fixed, other interme- 
diate classes might be established if ac- 
tual variations in the value of services of 
producers exist and demand recognition. 


How the Problem Would Work Out 

A step further, and the problem is 
sclved. Given a classification of produc- 
ers and a graduation of remuneration 
(commissions), a limitation should be 
imposed upon the number and location 
of producers in all grades above the min- 
imum commission grade. Here a formula 
is required which grants to each com- 
pany sufficient representation in the pre- 
ferred classes of producers to meet its 
reasonable requirements. The exact de- 
tails need not be discussed, for such for- 
mulas have actually been developed on a 
satisfactory basis. The point is that a 
distribution of the preferred classes of 
producers can be arranged; that thereby 
companies are enabled to remunerate 
their production representatives fairly, 
and still to hold the total production cost 
within reasonable bounds. Thus, by a 
few collateral rules, it is possible, with- 
out embarrassment to companies or pro- 
ducers, to control competitive activity 
sufficiently to insure observance of “top 
cust” limitations. 

Tt may be argued that these collateral 
restrictions are improper because they 
interfere with the right of contract, cre- 
ate unfair class distinctions, and other- 
wise infringe upon rights and privileges 
guaranteed by our state and federal con- 
stitutions. Legal tests have not been 
made so that one may only surmise what 
the attitude of the courts will be. It 
must be obvious, first, that the right of 
a company to have as many agents as it 
pleases, and to locate these agents where 
it pleases, is not curbed. Second, that 
the right of any individual to represent 
one or more companies is not brought 
into question. Third, that the regulation 
applies only to the remuneration of pro- 
ducers. Fourth, that only certain classes 
of producers are affected. Fifth, that in 
these cases the restrictions are reasona- 
ble as to variations in remuneration and 
as to limitation by number and_ geo- 
graphic distribution; and, finally, that the 
primary object is to protect the insuring 
public by safeguarding the financial con- 
dition of the companies against the effect 
of excessive expenses created by unwar- 
ranted competitive activity and by keep- 
ing the cost of insurance on a proper 
basis. 

The Role of Supervisory Authorities 

And now another question presents 
itself. By what means, and under whose 

auspices, are these regulations to be 
E. formulated and administered? Again, 

two diverse opinions are encount- 
ered. One holds that the regulation of 
production cost is a matter wholly with- 
in the jurisdiction of companies and pro- 
ducers. The other recognizes the inter- 
est of state supervisory officials in the 
situation, and would provide a legitimate 
method of bringing such officials into 
contact with the problem. Which plan 
is preferable? An analysis of both prop- 
ositions will determine the answer. 

The intense competitive activity in the 
insurance business has been referred to. 
Jeariny this in mind, and noting, also, 
that any acticn by companies and pro- 
ducers raust be purely voluntary, who 
can have the temerity to maintain tht 
there is any hope of producing a satis- 
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factory. permanent solution of this prob- 
lem solely by co-operative means? The 
history of the insurance business con- 
tains a record of many adventures of 
this kind: some have perished without a 
fair trial, others have persisted for a time 
under the most adverse circumstances; 
all have had a ccmmon ending—chaos. 


Hard to Get Voluntary Agreement 

The difficulty has always been that it 
has not been possible to prevail upon all 
the companies and producers to enter in- 
to a voluntary agreement. Those who 
consented to do so were, therefore, at a 
disadvantage in competition with their 
non-conference adversaries. While the 
great enthusiasm which always attends 
the launching of these ventures lasted, 
this outside competition was ignored. But 
as time passed, the first glow of fervor 
gradually subsided. 

Then came the beginning of the end, 
with one after another of the confer- 
ence members weakening and protecting 
its fences against attack, first in isolat- 
ed cases, later on a larger scale, and, 
finally, with all its might and main. In- 
evitable! And so we must conclude that 
something more than good intentions and 
co-operative spirit are needed to “put 
over” adequate production cost regula- 
tion. For it is a sad fact that these de- 
sirable attributes are not possessed by 
100% of those who control the situa- 
tion. 

Friendly Support of Commissions 

The alternative? Well, we hear so 
much today about governmental interfer- 
ence with business that it seems almost 
heretical to suggest that the state super- 
visory officials might be useful in this 
predicament. They certainly are inter- 
ested! And it would seem altogether 
preferable for both companies and pro- 
ducers to avoid legislative interference 
by seeking to gain the friendly support 
of state supervisory officials on a co- 
operative basis. 

Such officials should not be invited to 
impose onerous restrictions of their own 
making upon the business: the great ma- 
jority of companies and producers should 
get together and formulate reasonable 
restrictions; and they should then re- 
quest the state authorities, first, to con- 
vince themselves that the plan of regula- 
tion proposed is proper and just, and, 
second, if convinced on this point, to 
force the few companies and producers 
who, for reasons of their own, desire to 
avoid regulation, to come into line. 

Here is a legitimate use for govern- 
mental authority, for it is desirable that 
regulations which the great majority of 
companies and producers have formulat- 
ed as just and proper for the conduct of 
the insurance business, should be rigidly 
enforced, and that a few obstructionists 
should not be permitted to jeopardize the 
entire program by failure to co-operate 
in its practical application. 

Conclusion 
To sum up: 
Unrestricted competition for the serv- 
ices of producers is objectionable. 
XYZ. It affects adversely companies, 
‘producers and policyholders. 

A measure of control is, therefore, de- 
sirable. 

This preferably should take the form 
of a regulation of the “top cost” of pro- 
duction, supplemented by a few simple 
restrictions as to classification, location 
and remuneration of different grades of 
producers which are designed to make 
the “top cost” limitation effective. 

Companies and producers themselves 
should formulate and administer these 
regulations. 

But because a few companies and pro- 
ducers may destroy the plan and render 
it partially or wholly inoperative, the 
active support is needed of insurance su- 
pervisory officials who have, and are will- 
ing to exercise, authority which will 
force companies and producers represent- 
ing the minority to accept and abide by 
regulations which companies and produc- 
ers of the majority—large and small, new 
and old—have approved as a fair and 
reasonable basis for the conduct of this 
phase of business activity. 
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Casualty Men Mourn 
Death of Fred L. Gray 


ACHIEVED NATION-WIDE FAME 
General Agent, London Guarantee & 
Accident, For 34 Years in Minne- 
apolis; His Vigorous Career 








Fred L. Gray, one of the greatest cas- 
ualty general agents in the United States, 
whose advice was courted by insurance 
men from one end of the country to the 
other, passed away last week after lying 
for some weeks at the point of death. 
Mr. Gray was president of the Fred L. 
Gray Co., general agents of the London 
Guarantee & Accident for several states 
in the Northwest, with headquarters at 
Minneapolis. 

He was also the chief factor in organ- 
izing the Insurance Federation of Min- 
nesota in 1914 and in 1915 assisted in 
the organization of the National Council 
of Insurance Federation Executives, out 
of which grew the Insurance Federation 
of America, Inc. He was one of the or- 
ganizers and an officer of the Casualty 
Information Clearing House, served for 
years on important committees in both 
associations and found time to take a 
prominent part in the affairs of the Na- 
tional Association of Casualty & Surety 
Agents. 

Mr. Gray’s death was keenly regretted 
by one and all throughout the casualty 
business. He is survived by his wife and 
son, Arthur Gray, who has been asso- 
ciated with him in business. At his 
funeral last week Minneapolis business 
men, casualty leaders from all parts of 
the country, and hundreds of friends 
joined together to pay their last tribute 
to his memory. 


How He Entered the Business 


It is perhaps not generally known that 
Mr. Gray’s success in the casualty pro- 
duction field was given its send-off by a 
doctor’s error. At fifteen years of age 
he took up telegraphy in order to get 
money for a college education. At the 
end of two years he entered the Alle- 
gheny College, at Meadville, Pa., stayed 
there a year and then returned to the 
telegraph instrument. 

Then followed five years of clerical 
drudgery, as Mr. Gray expressed it one 
time, in the Jersey City terminals and 
New York freight offices of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Co. One day an older 
brother who had long been connected 
with John C. Paige & Co., Boston, came 
to New York and told Fred L. about 
the new employers’ liability insurance 
which was at the height of its popularity 
at that time. Mr. Gray became interest- 
ed, went to the Hub, and became a sales- 
man of liability policies for Mr. Paige, 





his commission being 10% and his draw- 
ing account $83.33 a month. 

He worked hard, but couldn’t stand the 
climate. A doctor told him he had tu- 
berculosis, which sent him hurriedly to 
the Adirondacks. As a matter of fact, 
it turned out to be only a touch of bron- 
chitis. While up in the mountains, how- 
ever, he had discovered that none of the 
resort hotels carried liability insurance. 
He made such a success at selling them 
this line that he attracted the attention 
of the American Casualty Insurance & 
Security Co. of Baltimore, who offered 
him the post of Minnesota state agent. 

Headed a $2,000,000 Agency 

In 1891 he landed in Minneapolis to 
become his own sole field special, city 
solicitor, policywriter, bookkeeper, cash- 
icr and claim adjuster. His entire staff 
consisted of a part time stenographer. In 
about a year he was fired because the 
Western manager of that company want- 
ed a more prominent citizen to represent 
the company. 

It was then that his career with the 
London Guarantee & Accident started. 
The company had just opened its United 
States branch at Chicago and Mr. Gray 
secured its first general agency contract. 
It didn’t take him long to make things 
boom. He first developed his territory 
‘o a satisfactory volume and then organ- 
ized the Fred L. Gray Co., in which 
Charles H. Van Campen for years has 
been the chief factor next to Mr. Gray. 
Some idea of his success may be had 
from the fact that the general agency 
writes nearly $2,000,000 a year in pre- 
miums. 

An Ardent Opponent of State Insurance 

Mr. Gray was not merely the head of 
a great agency. With an intimate knowl- 
edge of every detail of the business, with 
unusual ability to think clearly and ex- 
press his thoughts forcefully, with a win- 
ning personality, he was able to secure 
and hold the attention of men and over- 
come opposition either by persuasion or 
by convincing argument. Giving his 
time and energy freely for the benefit 
of the business, he exercised a great in- 
fluence on legislation and probably did 
as much as any other one man in the 
United States to prevent the enactment 
of laws creating a state monopoly of 
workmen’s compensation insurance. 

At the commissioners’ convention in 
1623 his remarks made on insurance tax- 
ation attracted nation-wide attention and 
were quoted by the insurance press as 
well as daily newspapers. One news- 
paper, the Minneapolis “Journal,” was 
prompted to adapt them to a very frank 
discussion of the tax question as applied 
to Minnesota. His untiring literary work 
was done on pamphlets combatting state 
insurance. 

His Home Life 
It was a delight to be the guest of 
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Mr. Gray and his charming wife. Their 
beautiful home in Minneapolis is filled 
with objects of art and pictures gath- 
ered from all parts of the world. They 
were great companions and spent a good 
bit of time traveling in Europe, the 
Orient and South America. He had the 
ability to write in an interesting fashion 
on these journeys to Old World spots 
and wrote several travel books which 
were privately circulated among his 
friends. 
A Tribute From J. M. Haines 

In commenting on his death this week, 
J. M. Haines, assistant U. S. manager, 
London Guarantee & Accident, said: 

“Fred L. Gray’s death is keenly felt 
throughout our organization both in the 
home office and the field. It would al- 
most be impossible for me to overstate 
my opinion of his ability. He was gen- 
erally regarded as one of the most bril- 
liant men in the casualty and surety 
field. He was a leader through and 
through and during the thirty-four years 
that he represented us he built up a 
marvelous business. 

“Personally he was as fine a man as 
one would want to meet. You couldn’t 
help but be impressed by his personal- 
ity, graciousness and willingness to help 
those whom he came in contact with. 
A keen student of the business, an ar- 
dent cpponent of state insurance and a 
gifted writer on his trips to out of the 
way spots in the Orient, South America 
and Europe, his passing will be a great 
Icss to us all.” 


ONE RISK MEANT 6 LINES : 








Alertness of Travelers’ Man in Phila- 
delphia Built it up to Premium 
Volume of $2,347 


An example of the number of lines 
that can be written on one risk is rather 
forcibly brought out by Assistant Man- 
ager Cusick of the Philadelphia branch 
of the Travelers, writing in “Protection.” 
He says: “We were asked to cover pub- 
lic liability for a risk and also contrac- 
tor’s protective insurance. This was 
done and the premium on our policy was 
for $986.48. 

“In talking with the broker, I asked 
him about other lines of insurance, and 
as this was quite a large contract, I 
asked him further whether the contrac- 
tors were required to furnish any other 
forms of insurance. It developed that 
they were required to carry protective 
insurance in the name of the owners, 
also teams and automobile insurance and 
property damage insurance, with the re- 
sult that from an original premium of 
$986.48 the total premium went to some 
$2,347. 

“We wrote on this particular contract 
teams public liability and teams prop- 
erty damage insurance, premium $200.40; 
Owners contingent and owners contin- 
gent property damage insurance, $408; 
automobile public liability and property 
damage insurance on hired automobiles, 
$116.30; direct property damage insur- 
ance for contractors operations, $435; 
and contractors protective property dam- 
age insurance, $101.16; which added to 
the original premium of $986.48, pro- 
duced total premiums for this one risk 


of $2,347.40.” 


OPENS DETROIT BRANCH 

The Metropolitan Casualty has opened 
a fidelity and surety branch office in 
Detroit with J. W. Wilmer as its man- 
ager. Mr. Wilmer resigned as manager 
of the Fidelity & Casualty’s bonding de- 
partment in its Detroit branch in order 
to accept this appointment. He has also 
had some years of experience with the 
Fidelity & Deposit and the Maryland 
Casualty. 








GETS SUN INDEMNITY 

H. H. Hoard Co., of* Cleveland, has 
been made a general agent for the Sun 
Indemnity for all lines. This agency 
also has several counties in northern 
Ohio under its supervision. It is a well 
established multiple line office and 
has represented the Patriotic, one of the 
Sun companies, for a number of years. 
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Promoters of Prosperity 


S one of the most prosperous years in the history of the 

United States nears its close, it is both interesting and ap- 
propriate to review the methods by which surety companies help 
promote the financial, industrial and commercial progress of the 
nation. 


Primarily established to indemnify employers for losses caused 
by the dishonesty of employes, surety companies have gradually 
extended their operations to include the issuance of guarantees 
covering nearly every conceivable contingency. — 

Surety companies not only relieve corporations, as well as indi- 
viduals, from the dangerous necessity of giving or accepting 
Personal Surety, but, by lending an element of certainty to legiti- 
mate transactions, they promote business confidence, stimulate 
private enterprise, and help make possible the great public and 
private operations upon which our national prosperity depends. 


For evidence of the growing importance of Corporate Suretyship, 
one has merely to trace the remarkable growth of the business 
in the last decade. The total volume of fidelity and surety pre- 
miums written by all companies in 1915 was approximately 
$22,000,000. Five years later the writings were over $48,000,000 
and by the end of 1925, they had grown to more than $90,000,000. 
Present indications are that this year’s volume will show a mate- 
rial gain over 1925. 


In view of these figures it seems hardly necessary to point out 
that the insurance agent, who does not represent a surety com- 
pany, is overlooking an increasingly prolific source of income. 





FIDELITY Anp DEPOSIT 
COMPANY 


of Maryland 
BALTIMORE 
FIDELITY and SURETY BONDS and BURGLARY INSURANCE 


PRODUCTION DEPARTMENT 
FIDELITY & DEPOSIT COMPANY 
Baltimore, Md. 


If you are not already adequately repre- 
sented in this territory I will be glad to 
have full information regarding an agency 
connection with your Company. 
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SAMUEL APPLETCN BUILDING 
110 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





Practically every form of Insurance except Life 





| KNOW there is a possibility of my meeting witha serious accident. 

I feel that the only disturber of my income that I will meet, over 
which I have no control, is accident. Accident insurance guarantees 
my income and creates an estate for my dependents should I meet 
with accidental death. 


That is Why I Carry Accident Insurance 


I am connected with a multiple line insurance organization. Almost 
everyone is a prospect for accident insurance. I find accident insur- 
ance is easy to sell because it may mean dollars and cents paid directly 
tothe assured. Properly sold it means that the assured has been given 
“The Service That Satisfies.” It is then easier to sell him automobile, 
general liability, residence theft, etc. 


I find accident insurance renews more easily than any other form. 
I am in the insurance business primarily to make money for myself. 


That is Why I Sell Accident Insurance 


{The above advertisement was written by one of our agents} 
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